8 

force participation rates by sex and race. Reasons for these changes will be 
discussed in the next section. 

As Table III indicates there was an increase in both sexes of the white 
labor force. Population growth was an important factor in both those increases 
although increased labor force participation is a more important causal factor in 
the case of females. The decrease in the nonwhite labor force is more difficult 
to.explain. The number of nonwhite females in the labor force remained almost 
constant over the decade while the number of nonwhite males decreased by almost 
2k percent. The decline in the nonwhite female labor force which should have 
been expected due to population decrease was offset by increased labor force 
participation of this group. The decrease in the nonwhite male labor force was 
substantially more than should have been expected as a result of the decrease in 
the nonwhite population. Outmigration of nonwhite males of prime labor force 
age may account for part of this decline as well as the general downward 

Shift in the age composition of the nonwhite labor force. However, much of the 
decline must be attributed to a significant decrease in the labor force parti- 
'Ci pat ion rate of nonwhite males. 

Since I960 there has been a considerable urbanization of Mississippi's labor 
force. Both the rural nonfarm and urban labor forces increased during the decade, 
while the rural farm labor force fell by 5 0 percent. The rural farm labor force, 
which was 22.1 percent of the total labor force in I960, had f«.11en to 10. 5 percent 
of the total by 1970. This shift of the labor force away from the farm labor mar- 
ket was approximately evenly distributed among urban and rural nonfarm labor forces, 
with the former increasing from !*.6 percent of the total to 49.6 percent and the 
latter from 3*».3 percent to 39.9 percent. The trend toward urbanization of the 
labor force was true for male, female, white and nonwhite and is what should 
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be expected in a State where the farm sector of the economy has declined in rela- 
tive importance. Table IV shows the distribution of the labor force among the 
urban, rural nonfarm, and rural farm sectors in I960 and 1970. 

The urbanization of the population in Mississippi has some significant im- 
plications for the future of the State's economy. Labor force participation 
rates are usually higher' in urban areas than in rural areas. This means that 
the economy must be able to furnish more and more jobs as the urbanization of 
the population continues. It also means that ah increasing percentage of the 
State's population is contributing to the total Output and economic growth in the 
State. 

There is another important characteristic of the State's labor force which 
merits discus^on. The labor force is becoming increasingly educated and skilled, 
an important factor if further industrialization is to occur. From I960 to 19 7 0 
the median school years completed by the over 2 5 population increased from 8.9 
to 10.7. At the same time the number of high school graduates increased from 
184,331 to 266,121 and the number of college graduates from 59,273 to 89,563. 
In addition the number with 1 to 3 years of college increased by 16,411.^ This 

represents a substantial increase in human capital investment in Mississippi. 

However, there remains great disparity in educational attainment among various 

subgroups of the population and the State lags behind the nation as a whole in 

this respect. 

Summary on Labor Force Composition and Character isr irs 

In 1970 the State of Mississippi possessed a labor force that was better 



Census ?9 |q70 rfl^VS educa ^ onal atta inment were derived from Bureau of the 
fl5Si toPM0"ug TliT 1 fiP " Pral SOC?al E " rharacteristir. , 
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educated and more urbanized than ever before. While these trends, particularly 
in educational attainment, will probably continue over the next decade, rapid 
economic growth which, is desired by the State will require even greater efforts 
in the area of education and skill training. The increasing supply of trained 
and educated young workers will put cons iderab le pressure on older workers and 
may accelerate the trend toward earlier retirement, and further compress the 
age range of the State's labor force. 

'The trend toward more females in the labor force should continue placing 
pressure on the State to provide more day care type facilities for mothers of 
young: children who desire or need to work. There will also be an increasing 
demand for part-time employment by women who are prevented by home responsibili- 
ties from seeking full-time employment, This increase in female workers could 
have important implications for consumption patterns, particularly in the area 
of rhbme service and labor saving household appl iahces. 

It is difficult to anticipate the trend in racial composition of the labor 
force. Mississippi will probably continue to lose a substantial portion of its 
prfmo age, better prepared nonwhite labor force. Reversal of this trend may depend 
more upon changes in social attitudes than on economic factors and these changes 
are likely to be slow in coming. 

CIVILIAN LABOR FORCE PARTICIPATION* 
The changes observed in the composition of the Mississippi civilian labor ' 
force between I960 and 1970, particularly with respect to race and sex, can be 



see 



J 1 * 2 ,scussi0 " that f °"°» s ^ i" terms of the civilian labor force (se 
page 3). However because the number of military personnel in Mississippi is 

"'thr^ranioor^orc^" 23,00 °- "° st of the conc,usions rM < hed 
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partially explained by changes in the composition of the total population. How- 
ever, this is by no means a sufficient explanation of the total changes that 
have occurred. Much of the change resulted from shifts in the labor force par- 
ticipation rates of different labor groups. 

Labor force participation rates tend' to va^T'sTgnlf icantiy by factors such 
as sex, race, and age. In addition, recent studies have shown that such factors 
as marital status, education, and attitudes toward work have effects on labor 
force participation.* fable V shows the labor force participation rate for the. 
civilian noninstitutionalized population 16 years old and over by race, sex and: 
Place of residence for I960 and 1970. While the overall participation rate has 
experienced, relatively small increase, from 51.4 percent in I960 to 53.1 percent 
in 1970, the table shows that there has been considerable change in the partici- 
pation rates of the various subgroups. 

Labor Force Participation - Males 

The labor force participation rate for males declined slightly between I960 
andM970, from 7 1.9 percent to 6 9 .Vpercent. Although there^ndecl ine for 
both whites and nonvvhites, the majority of the decl ine is* accounted for by a 
rather dramatic decline in nonwhite male labor force participation. Much of this 
change must be attributed to changes in the age distribution of the population. 
For/both white and nonwhite there has been a downward shift such that the 18 
to 2k year olds made up a substantially larger percent of the total population 
in 1970 than in I960. For nonwhites there was a numerical decline in every age 
category from 2 5 to 60 years of age. ,t is generally recognized that labor force 



i a ?*- S ; n^" 65 ' ' !Labor Force Participation and Labor Mobility " A Review nf 
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participation rates are lower for younger workers than for the 25 to 60 year 
olds. However, recent studies have shown that the national trend is toward greater 
lubor force participation of the younger age groups, 16-24. 6 This is not true 
for young nonwhites in the Nation or in Mississippi. , n i960, labor' force' par- 
ticipation rates in Mississippi for nonwhite I6-I7, 18-19, and 20-24 year olds- 
Were 32.6, 56.2, and 80.3 percent, respectively. In 1 97 0 these rates had fallen 
to 15.2, 39.7, and 69.7 percent. 7 Some of this change may be explained by increased 
Educational opportunities for nonwhites which have resulted in increased school 
enrollment in all age groups from 16 to 21. This is not a sufficient explanation, 
however. Much of this decreasing -labor force participation must be attributed- 
to the inability of young nonwhites to find employment. 8 What is true for the 
nation as a whole is in all probability intensified for nonwhite youth in Mis- 
sJssippi # 

The change in age distribution is only a partial explanation of declining 
labor force participation rates by males, for there has been a. decline in labor 
force participation rates for all age groups, with the greatest declines again 
being found in nonwhite males. Outmigration is a partial explanation. Blacks, 
particularly males, continued to leave the State at a high rate between I960 
and 1970. Migration rates are usually highest among the best educated and among 
professional and technical workers.* These are also the groups with the highest 



of illZ ^^^ ^°»^»™" a " d 'inegan, J^nomi^ 



9 

Parnes, "Labor Force Participation and Labor Mobility," p. k8. 
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labor force participation rates. In other words, -those most likely to be in the 
labor force, and to be employed, are most likely to move out of the State. This 
means that when net outmigration occurs, as it has for blacks in Mississippi be- 
tween I960 and 1970, there is a high probability that the remaining population 
will contain a disproportionate number of those who are, for reasons of health, 
lack of education, or. some other factor, less likely to be 'in the labor force. 
For Mississippi's nonwhite male population this factor, which is most likely 
to-be true with respect to education and work skills, has had a noticeable effect 
on -labor force participation. 

Jt is an accepted fact that.marital status is a primary factor determining 
labor force participation of women. Recent research has. indicated that marital 
status is also an important* factor in determining labor force participation rates 
for men of all age groups. 10 Bowen and Finegan, in perhaps the most comprehensive- 
research on labor force participation to date, have stated, that marital status 
is the single most powerful predictor of labor force participation for prime age 
males. This strong association between labor force participation and marital 
status has been attr ibuted to several factors: 

(1) the greater need of men with family responsibilities for income; 

(2) l U rt Kl! S ? e T ? f 3 S f lective P rocess su ch that men with problems which 
are likely to keep them out of the labor force are also less likely to 
be married; ' 

(3) welfare rules which encourage men who have difficulty supporting their 
fam.lies to desert-many of whom are likely to leave the labor force. 

In I960, 63.4 percent of Mississippi's over ]k male population was married 

with wife present.. In 1970 this had fallen to 62.5 percent. For nonwhites the 



10 Parnes, "Labor Force Participation and Labor Mobility," p. 25. 

1 'Bowen and Finegan, The Economics of Labor Force Participation, pp. k]-kS. 
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change was much more drastic, with a decline from 55.2 percent h, I960 to i*9.9 . 

percent in 1970. This decline is particularly significant for prime age males. 

Although the extent to which changes in marital status have affected male labor 
^ force participation rates cannot be accurately tested with the available data, 

the above figures indicate there is reason to believe it has been significant. 

Labor force participation rates declined for males in every category except 
one during the ten year period from I960 to 1970. (See Table V.) By far the 
most significant declines, for both white and nonwhite, have been in labor force 
participation of the rural farm populations. While this may in part reflect the 
effects of some or all of the factors previously discussed, it also reflects changes 
within the rural farm sector itself. Mississippi has experienced a decline in 
agricultural employment and job opportunities due to mechanization, something 
which has characterized the entire rural farm sector of the U. S. economy for 
many years. The great importance of agriculture to Mississippi's economy, and 
therefore its employment, has accentuated the effects. Between 19^0 and I960 
agricultural employment in the State fell from 57.8 percent of total employment 
to 20.1* percent. 12 By 1970 this had fallen to 7.5 percent. The decline in employ- 
meht opportunities in the farm sector forced many members of the labor force to 
move to urban areas in search of employment opportunities. However, jobs In urban 
areas often require more formal education or a higher level of skill than those 
previously found in farm areas. In addition, those jobs which did remain in 
farm areas in many cases required greater skill than previously, due to median- 



ization. 



These facts create problems for a population which has traditionally been 



2 Ronald E. Carrier, "Mississippi's Economy in Transition," Missis sippi's 
Business, Volume 20, No. 6 (June, 1962), p. 3. PP 
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and continues to be less educated and less skilled than the population in other 
areas of the State. Between i960 and 1970, median school years completed for r.he 
urban male population 2 5 years old and over rose from 10.6 to 12.1. At the same 
time in the rural farm area median school years completed for the over 25 male 
population rose only from 8.1 to 8.8. In addition in 1 97 0, 22.8 percent of the 
urban male population between 16 and 6k had received some vocational training 
while only 1 5 .3 percent of the same group in the rural farm area had any vocational 
training. This indicates two facts. First, those with the most education and 
skill are able to leave the rural farm areas and find employment in other areas 
of the State. This means that those remaining are the least prepared occupation- 
ally. In -addi tion,' those remaining are probably becoming less rather than more 
prepared for the jobs available. Thus, the dramatic decline in labor force par- 
ticipation rates reflects not a voluntary movement out of the labor force but the 
movement of workers who have become discouraged in their efforts to find employ- 
ment and are no longer actively seeking what they knew from experience, is not 
available. Nor has this effect been felt only in rural farm areas. Even though 
the best prepared are likely to leave, many find themselves unable to compete in 
urban areas. In fact then, the decline in labor force participation rates for 
males in urban areas may in part be the result of events which have taken place in 
the rural farm sector of the economy. 
Labor For ce Participation - Female 

The decline in labor participation rates for males between I960 and 1970 
was consistent across categories and, in some cases, dramatic in its magnitude. 
With regard to the participation of women in the labor force the reverse is true. 
As Table V indicates, there was an increase in labor force participation in every 
category except one, nonwhite urban females, and some of the increases were quite 
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substantial. Increased labor force participation of women is a trend which has 
been continuing for many years, not only in Mississippi but in the nation as a 
whole, and is expected to continue through the decade of the ?970's. , 3 Ha ny 
factors have contributed to the increase in the female labor force. 

Marital and family status have as much to do with determining female labor 
force participation as any other factors. Married women living with their husbands 
have lower labor force participation rates than women who never married, are 
separated, widowed, or divorced. Between I960 and 1970 the percentage of Mis- 
sissippi's female population over \k who were married and living with their hus- 
bands fell from 5 8.6 to 5 6.9. Most of this decrease is probably explained by the 
trend toward later marriage. The percent of women ever married between the ages 
of 15 and 2k fell from 41.6 in I960 to 3 8.6 in 1970. For those between 25 and 
34 it fell from 93.1 to 90. 7 . These are the age groups which show the largest ' 
increases in labor force participation rates in the ten year period and it is 
reasonable to assume that marital status was an influencing factor. 

The single most important factor which influences labor force participation 
of married women is presence and age composition of children. 14 The strongest 
deterrent to labor force participation is the presence of children under six years 
of age. Between i960 and 1970 the percent of total population under five years 
of age fell from 12.8 percent to 9.5 percent. 15 The number of children between 

te!^ii»!*5n (Ap:???* l9 %rp? w 3sr bls ^~*~- n ****** 
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5 and lif alr.o declined, by 2.3 percent. For women of ages 15-24 and 25-34, the 
number of children per 1,000 women ever married fell from 1,574 to ],! 7 6 and 3,036 
to 2,792, respectively. These declines can be expected to mk* it possible for 
a larger percentage of women to work than previously due to the reduction in 
responsibilities at home. 

The tremendous increase in employment in the service industries in the last 
few decades is a well established fact in the United States and is no less true 
in Mississippi. This type of employment has always been more accessible to female 
workers than most other types. In addition, the type of light industry which has 
been increasing in Mississippi during the last decade is traditionally a good 
source of employment for female workers. Because employment, opportunities are 
an important factor in determining labor- force participation. p»- Ocularly for 
secondary family workers, these changes in the industrial structure of Mississippi's 
economy have added to an environment which is Increasingly conducive to female 
labor force participation. 16 

The Increasing urbanization of the population probably has influenced labor 
force participation of women by placing them in an area where employment oppor- 
tunities are not only greater but more varied. However, this does not explain 
why the participation rates of women in rural farm areas has increesed. !ndeed, 
one might have expected rates for women in rural farm areas to decline for the 
same reasons participation rates for males In rural farm areas have declined. 
There are of course the reasons previously stated for increased female labor force 
participation which are applicable to rural farm areas. More significantly, the 
decline in the male labor force participation rates, particularly for nonwhites, 
may be responsible. Loss of a male wage earner, for whatever the reasons, may 



,6 Parnes, "Labor Force Participation and Labor Mobility," p. 21. 
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fore, wo™ int „ tne labor force , eve „ ,„ , rw ^ job ^^.^ ^ ^ 

*>u„d,„,. Addition,,,, Coverage .nonpar family is substantially , ow . r for 
fa^Mies in rura , areas relative „ ^ ^ ^ ^ ^ ^ ^ ^ 

. on.females to find employment as an addad sourca of family income. 

No discussion of female ..abor forca participation would ba adequate without 
recognition of tha affacts which ara attributabla to changing attitudeS) personal 
and social. Ona of tha important determinants of whathar or not merried woman 
work is tha attituda which thair husband has toward thair participation in ,h. 
Jabor forca. Many factors , of course _ determin . ^ attitudes ^ , ( ^ 

surely ba correct to state that there is increased acceptance, even encouragement, 
* the pa rt „f husbands „ ith respact employwt ^ ^ ^.^^ 

« the absence of young children. For single woman social attitudes are such that 
;fh*fa is probably li, tle i„f,uence left from th|s source ^ ^-^^ a 
single female from working. The slow but sore breekdown of ber.-iers to femeie 
entry into certain occupetions a lso hes some effect by meking the renge of occu- 

Pati ° nS mUCh br0a< " r *™«™. •« — cases, the prospect of employment 
more desirable* 

There can be no doubt that the importance of women as a source of labor 
has Increased in Mississippi and will continue to do so for the next decade, 
this is extremely important for a State which desires to continue to grow eco- 
nomically, since the characteristics of the labor force have a gre at influence 
on the type of industry which will locate here, since Mississippi has the lowest 
per family income of any state, increased labor force participation by wocen also 
represents a way in which this income can be increased in the short run, if the 
economy is able to provide-the necessary employment opportunities. 
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NonWhit e Labor Force Particip ation 

Almost every study of labor force participation rates has found that there 
are substantial differences between the rates of whites and non-whites and that 
the direction of difference varies between men and women.'? ,„ 3<M ,. ra i, the 
rates for nonwhite mai.s are less than for white males while the opposite is true 
for fema.es. ,„ Mississippi, this was. true in ,960, b„, in , 970 , alt hou 9 h it was 
true for males, the labor force participation rates of non-white females was !ess 
than that of white fema,es. ,„ Mississippi between ,960 and , 97 0 the difference 
between the rates of nonwhite ma.es and white ma.es increased even though the 
indications are that the opposite is true for the u. S. as a whole. '« 

It is difficult to accurately interpret the meaning of color differentiation 
If, labor force participation rates and even more difficult to explain why the 
trends in Mississippi are different from those in the rest of the nation. Cer- 
tain,y ™,ch of the difference can be explained by such factors as ,ow.r education,, 
Preparation for nonwhites, poorer health standards, and lower potent,,, earning, 
• H of which wou,d reduce „bor force participetion. ,„ , S t,te where the ,ver, 3 e 
eduction,, „t,inm.n, of the popu„t,on over 25 ,s ,2.1 for white m ,es and 
fema.es and on.y 6.5 for nonwhite ma.es and 8., for nonwhite fen,a,es, education 
must,,ccount for much of the differentia,. With regard to the increased differ- 

e " tial b " " ite a " d n °" Whit « ™'«.outmigr,tion of prime ,g. nonwhite ™,.s 
is with little doubt , contributing factor. 

■ The usua, exp.anations for the higher participation rates of no^hit. females 
include their concentre. , on in service industries, particularly domestic service, 

.'•fames, "Labor Force Participation and Labor Mobility," pp. 2,-25. 
l8 Jbid., p. 36. 
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where they are better able to compete, the greater need due to overall family 
income position, and greater labor force ties due to family instability. Cer- 
tainly, the tremendous decrease in private household workers which took place, in 
Mississippi between I960 and 1970, predominantly a no'nwhite occupation, has had 
some effect. It is anticipated that more detailed data will, at a later date, 
allow a more thorough investigation into the reasons why Mississippi differs from 
the rest of the U. S. with respect to the above trends. 

Finally, there is no doubt that some of the difference in labor force par- 
ticipation attributable to ^or" reflects differences in labor market experiences 
of whites and nonwhites which takes the form of discrimination faced by nonwhites. 
This discrimination not only prevents employment, particularly in certain occu- 
pations, but eventually discourages labor force participation. This has important 
social and economic implications not only for the individual involved but for the 
entire State in its efforts to promote a healthily growing economy. 

Summary 

Changes in labor force participation rates for most subgroups of Miss iss ippi - s 
labor force have been similar to those occuring throughout the Nation. Prime 
age males have a slightly lower rate than in i960. Overall, there has been a 
significant increase in the labor force participation rates of women. Also, the 
young, for various reasons, are entering the labor force at a later age causing 
a decline in the labor force participation rates of this worker group. The data 
reflect the effect that continuing urbanization of the State's population has 
had in increasing the overall labor force participation rate. 

One of the more important findings from the standpoint of future social 
and economic effects and needs was the decline between i960 and 1970 in the labor 
force participation rate for black males. The causes are at best difficult to 
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determine. Outmigrat ion, education, discrimination and many others probably had 
an effect. 

An additional factor of importance for the State is that its overall labor 
force participation rate in 1970 was 53.1 percent, as compared to 61.1 percent 
for the Nation as a whole. In other words a smaller portion of the work age 
population in Mississippi, relative to the Nation, contributes to the State's 
yearly output. 



EMPLOYMENT AND OCCUPATION 

The 1970 Census showed that 7 I8,<*8 persons were employed in Mississippi, 
andean additional 37,539 -persons were in the civil ian labor force but were unable 
to find employment. While this represents a significant increase in total jobs 
over I960 and to a lesser degree a decrease in the unemployed (k.B percent unem- 
ployed in 1970 compared to SA percent in I960), it is somewhat meaningless to 
attempt to draw comparative conclusions from these data because of the significant 
differences in the economic conditions which existed in I960 and 19 7 0. 

There continues to be a significant differential In unemployment among sub- 
groups of the labor force. Racially, white males possess the lowest unemployment 
rate, 3 .0 percent, while nonwhi.te females have the highest, , 10. 7 percent. Over- 
all, women are more than 2 percentage points higher than males, and nonwhltes over 
k percentage points higher than whites. Although the data available give limited 
direct Information, there Is reason to suspect that younger workers bear the 
highest unemployment burden. 1 ^ 

There were some Important changes in the Industrial composition of employ- 
ee unemployment rate for 14 and 1 5 year olds exceeded 1 3 percent in 1 97 0. 
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ment.^fth agriculture and personal services declining dramatically, and manufac- 
turing and professional and related services increasing substantially. The in- 
vestigation of occupational changes which follows gives an insight into how well 
the decreases in some areas matched the increases in others in terms of people 
available for work. 

Occupatio nal Shifts— The Entire Economy 

Several import shifts occurred in the occupational structure of the State 
of Mississippi between I960 and 1970. A study of these job distribution patterns 
helps to reveal certain significant changes mh th~e economy of the State. The " 
changing occupational structure of'the employed Mississippi labor force is discussed 
in this section, and possible explanations for the direction and magnitude of the 
shifts are offered. Data relevant to the subject are shown in Table VI. 

Mississippi experienced an increase in the number of workers in eight of 
twelve occupational categories in the i960 to 1970 Intercensal period. This is 
partially a result of the population growth in the State during the decade. 
The four occupational groups which suffered declines during the decade were farm- 
related, service, or laborer categories. ' These data suggest that there has been 
a trend in recent years in Mississippi toward the higher skill and- better paying 
occupations and away from the lower skill and poorer paying jobs. 

The largest percentage increase in the l 9 60's (61 .k percent) in any major 
occupational group occurred in the professional, technical, and k indred worker* 
category. A total of 8 7 ,96 9 persons were employed in this category in 1 97 0, or ' 
12.2 percent of Mississippi's employed civilian labor force. 

The professional, technical, and kindred workers group includes such high 
skill occupations as engineers, physicians, teachers, health workers, certain 
technicians, and other professional workers. Favorable adjustment in this cate- 
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Major Occupation 



Professional , Technical 
and: Kindred Workers 

Managers and -Administrators, 
Except Farm 

Sales Workers 

Clerical and Kindred 
Workers 

Craftsmen, Foremen, and 
Kindred Workers 

Operatives, Except Transport 

Transport Equipment Operatives 

Laborers, Except Farm 

Farmers and Farm Managers 

Farm Laborers and Farm 
Foremen 

Service Workers, Except Private 
Household 

Pr ivate^Household Workers 
total 



1970 Employed Civilian Labor Force 



Number 

87,969 

57,580 
41,962 

90,157 

98,191 
121,611 
33,425 
41,796 
20,697 

25,621 

70,299 
29,640 * 
718,948 



Percentage 
of Total 



12.2 

8.0 
5.8 

12.5 

13.7 
16.9 
4.6 
5.8 
2.9 

3.6 

9.8 
4.1 



Percentage Change 
from i960 



+61.4 

+ 12.4 
+ 14.0 

+58.8 

+38.9 
+33.2 
+16.4. 
- 1.1 
-71.4 

-60.4 

+46.8 
-38.1 
+ 5.4 



tion, S Gen^l L *u j ^f^l"! S^. 8 ^" °J the Cens -' 1?70 Census of Pn p„, a _ 
U. s! Government Pr.nnng Or f?cL. ' " iu 7 ' PC( ' ),ab -^"""9**?- 
eau of the Census; Census of Population' fq60 L ' ".S. Department of Commerce, Bur- 
Mississippi , PC()j-2gi r h„ X H ' - f ' General , Sor1 ^ 22j Economic, lir,^ 

Percentage computet io a e by the a^rT^T^ 

between i960 and 1 97 0 required adjustments 5 TIL fnn" 9 - 5 occu P atfonal classifications 
".inis.trators, except farm; operat es except J™„£ 7V Cate * ori * 5 '- onagers and ad- 
and laborers, except farm rat,ves ' e * c «Pt transport; transport equipment operatives: 
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gory reflects the increased application of science to industry in the State. 

Growth in the professional, technical, and kindred workers category ,„ Mis- 
sissippi in the I960', is attributable to several factors, the m0 st important 
of which may be rising persona, Incomes" increasing defense related expendi- 
tures^! and increasing urbanization. The rising personal inco m e level in recent 
years has been accompanied by a growth in the demand for health care, education, 
and other services and products provided by professionals. This resulted in a 
rise in the number of persons in this category in the State. Much of the employ- 
ment increase in the upper skill level categories in Mississippi in the l 9 60>s 
has also been due to the growth of defense related expenditures in the State. 
These types of industries tend to use large numbers of engineers, architects, 
technicians, and other high ski,, personne,. ,„ addition, urbanization in Mis- 
sissippi has probably created a greater demand forworkers in the professional, 
technic,,, and kindred workers group, since urban residents tend to use the ser- 
vices of professionals to a greater degree than do their rural counterparts .22 
Expanded industrialization in Mississippi |„ the 1 960 • s in all likelihood 
generated jobs for more professional, technical, and kindred workers in the busi- 
ness community. Businesses obviously need the services of several professionals 
in this category, such as accountants and lawyers, and to a lesser degree resi- 

20~ 

$2 57rtn P !9 7 S api sL P M r T a n inC ° me Mississi PP* rose from $1 .203 in I960 to ' 

*%£u^ tM r Sri &T^T u P : f 3K e census> *** 

13,00^ »" Mississippi increased from 

Abstract of he Unt Sd States Eft*!' J? ° f the CenSuS ' Statistical 

t.ca. Abstract of Ihr jJ^f^; ^ »f the Census, Statis- 

Co^t^^l't ^X fiftfg ftgl government Pinanre (N ew York: 
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dent or consulting psychiatrists, physicians, professional nurses, dieticians, 
and librarians, among a variety of others. 

The occupations in the professional, technical, and kindred workers group 
have.been little affected by labor-saving devices, since many professional jobs 
tend to be labor intensive. Hence the number of persons employed in these occu- 
pations increased rapidly in Mississippi from 1 9 60 to 1970,' despite the widespread 
application of technology in many industries in the State. 

A substantial gain of 58.8 percent was recorded in the clerical and kindred 
workers occupational group in Mississippi in the 1960's. Slightly over 90,000 
workers held jobs in this category in 1970, or 12.5 percent of the State's employed 
civhl ian labor force. 

The shift from goods producing industries to services producing industries 
in Mississippi in. the l 9 60's created a need for many clerical workers, which may 
help explain why our era has been characterized as the "paper age." More clerical 
workers may also be a result of the increased complexity of occupat ions Com- 
puter and advanced office equipment technology has probably had uneven effects 
in this category in Mississippi. | n some clerical occupations, such as those in 
the finance and insurance industries, technology has not been applied broadly. 
For example, banktellers, account collectors, and insurance adjustors, examiners, 
and investigators have not been replaced by automated equipment to a substantial 
degree; and, when computers are used in these industries, there is often an in- 
creased demand for clerkc to process the data generated. On the other hand, 
computerization has been applied to a greater degree in manufacturing industries 
and occupations (payroll clerks, timekeepers, and stock clerks). However, even 



91, 2 No V ! r 2 (reb P ru^y!^'968^p. a 8? ^ ^ F ° r '*," Monthly Labor Review, Volume 
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in these industries, clerks are needed to prepare programs and inputs when co m - 
puters are used. 2 ** 

A significant enlargement (1*6.8 percent) was recorded in the service workers 
(except private household) category in Mississippi during the decade of the l 9 6 0 's 
A total of 70,299 persons were employed in occupations in this group in i 97 0, ■ 
or 9.8 percent of the employed civilian labor force in the State. As the Mis- ' 
sissippi economy has become weighted toward the services sector during the l 9 60's, 
and incomes have risen, there has been a greater than proportionate growth in the' 
demand for low skill service personnel. 

The large increase in this category during the l 9 6 0 's means that Mississip- 
pi are purchasing many goods and services which they formerly did without or 
• provided for themselves. The expanded police forces in Mississippi State and 
local governments, an enlarged number of eating establishments, m ore amusement 
and entertainment facilities, additional motels and hotels, and a larger number 
of barber shops and beauty salons in the State have expanded many service occupa- 
tions^ Growth of these 0ccupatJons . n the I960 , s jnd . cates Mjss . ssipp . 

citizens, are placing more economic value on their own time, and have become more 
inclined to hire others to perform many service tasks. 

Slightly over 98,000 Mississippians were classified in the craftsmen, fore- 

in Richafd tt^trttt^l'tt' I rendS i Pr °i-tions and Imp! icat ions 
wood, .llinolsrR^r^ ^nl^c:: ^17^ ~ ^ 

in Bu^eaV^Tne Je'nsul^sjaH^ * ca,cu,ated '«» ^gures contained 

of Lh e Snsus !!! C Absrrarr of the united States, 1262; Bureau 

coope atio w h ^MissIssT^ " ississ W State University n 

perat.on with the Miss.ss.pp, Research and Development Center, 1972), p. 282. 
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rcen, and kindred workers occupational category in 1970, or 13.7 percent of the 
State's employed civilian labor force. This was the second largest occupational 
group, -exceeded only by the operatives (except transport) category. The number 
of workers in this group expanded by 3 8. 9 percent in the 1 9 60 to i 97 0 intercensal 
period. 

Growth in the craftsmen, foremen, and kindred workers category is an indi- 
cation of the increased amount of production employment and emphasis on mechani- 
zation in Mississippi in the I960'. * since metal craftsmen, die makers and set- 
ters, machinists, and other craftsmen are included in this group. The increase 
in this category also reveals the growth in the housing and construction industry 
in the State from i960 to 1 97 0, 2 7 since brickmasons, carpenters, electricians, 
excavators, painters, plumbers, and other construction craftsmen are a part of 
this group. Gains in the craftsmen, foremen and kindred workers group also re- 
flect the increased use of home appliances and cars by Mississ ippians during the 
decade, as the repairers of air conditioners, heaters, television sets and radios, 
refrigeration equipment, and automobiles are classified as craftsmen. 2 * 

Another occupational category which experienced a relatively large increase 
(33.2 percent) between I 9 60 and l 97 0 in Mississippi was the operatives (except 

Stat.stica, Abstract of the ufSlT^II ; f^' 9 ' "."i*™" of the Ce — • 

l 9 66 7 [o e 6 3 T^ t ?97 C S Ple L h0 R USJn9 ""I". 1 " Mlss{ss{ PPi rose from 5 68,0 7 0 in 

sinq I960 Mis* <* illl ? °f. the CenSUS ' V nited States Census of Hou - 
sing, iaou. Miss issippi. S tate and Smal Areas HrHl — — 5Z ^ . , ■ 
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transport) group. More employees {121,611) were included in this category than 
in any other in 1970. The 1970 Census revealed that about one in every six Mis- 
sissippians in the employed civilian labor force was in this group. 

Growth in the operatives group is a reflection of increased manufacturing in 
Mississippi in the l 9 60's, particularly garment manufactur ing.29 Dressmakers, 
packers, sewers and stitchers, and knitters are inc.uded in the operatives group, 
and all are used in the garment industry. ,„ addition, manufacturing industries 
of almost every type use some combination of the operative occupations listed 
below: fumacemen, ™tal heaters, oilers and greasers, graders and sorters, power 
station operators, or smeltermen. The expansion in the number of employees in 
these occupations is attributable to the growing industrialization in the State 
from I960 to 1970. 

_ In the transport equipment operatives category, a modest increase of 16.4 
percent was recorded for Mississippi from I960 to 1970. Only 33,425 persons, or 
4.6 percent of total State employed civilian labor force, were in this group "in 
1970. 

Gains in this category during the decade are due to the State's growing 
personal income level and heightened level of consumption of services. In par- 
ticular, the growth in this group may be assigned to the rising number of bus- 
messes where the pick-up and delivery of a good or service is involved, and where 
a driver is obviously needed. Examples are cleaning, food, and other commercial 
establishments. Increases in the transport equipment operatives category in 



the Censu, ,970 Census of jjffi gff ?L 
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Mississippi from l960 to l970 My a|so be a re$u|t Qf the r{$ing Qf ^ 

truck transportation of manufactured goods, raw materials, agricultural products, 
and other goods. 30 

There was a slight gain (\k.O percent) in the sales workers category in 
Mississippi from I960 to 1970. Almost 42,000 persons, or 5.8 percent of the employed 
civilian labor force, were in this group in 1970. Included were such occupations 
as retail salespersons, insurance agents, real estate agents and brokers, bond 
-alesmen, newsboys, and others. 

A greater orientation to services, larger incomes, and a general elevation 
in the standard of living in Mississippi have given rise to increases in the num- 
bers in several occupations in this group during the decade. The more affluent 
the populace, as a rule, the greater the probability that they will buy insurance, 
read newspapers, and purchase their own home. Also, on an a priori basis, the 
greater the level of income, the greater will be the amount and variety of retail 
purchases; and the larger the number of sales of a good or service, other things 
being equal, the larger will be the number of salespersons needed. 

Changing techniques in merchandising may have retarded the growth in the 
number of persons employed as retail salesmen between I960 and 1970. However, 
the importance of face-to-face contact in selling, particularly of high budget 
items like insurance and real estate, will probably prevent a decline in the num- 
ber of salespersons needed in the predictable future. 

The occupational category in which the smallest increase, )2.k percent, was 
recorded for Mississippi between I960 and 1970 was the managers and administrators 



i960 y^sr^; ° f ? Q ™ at v nd commercfai •«* «>$« 183,000 i n 
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(except farm) group. Census figures show that 57,580 Mississ ippfans held occupa- 
tions in this category in 1970, or about one in every twelve employed persons 
in the State. Occupations induced in this category are buyers, building managers 
and superintendents, credit managers, postmasters, publ ic administration inspec- 
tors and officials, purchasing agents and buyers, and many others. 

Changes in the types of distribution patterns in- Mississippi and other states 
in recent years have had offsetting effects upon this occupational group. In re- 
tailing, the growth of chain retail outlets has probably caused a reduction in 
the number of smaller retail store*, and hence in the number of proprietors, but 
it has tended to augment the number of branch managers and officials. (This is 
not to deny that substantial economies of scale may not accrue to the large chain 
retail outlets.) On the other hand, the number of quick-food stores and quick- 
food restaurants has probably multiplied in the last decade in Mississippi. This 
has caused an increase in the number of people classified as proprietors. 

There are other explanations for the growth in the managers and administra- 
tors group. More Miss issippians lived in multiple dwelling units during the 
I960's than in previous decades,31 and this gave rise to the need for building 
managers and superintendents. Also, more credit was extended in the State during 
the decade than previously, thereby generating more jobs for credit managers.32 



3 1 

• ,«Ii ere were 71 » 871 stru ctures with two or more I ivinq units in Mis«s«s™: 
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In addition, as manufacturing concerns in Mississippi grew in size and complexity 
during the intercensal period under consideration, there was created a need for 
additional purchasing agents, buyers, and other managers or officials. Certain 
governmental occupations in Mississippi which are included h. ,. s category also 
grew in number from I960 to ,1970. 

Decreases occurred in four occupational categories in Mississippi from I960 
to 1970: farmers and farm managers, farm laborers and farm foremen, laborers 
(except farm) tind private household workers. The largest declines were in the 
(1) farmers and farm managers and (2) farm laborers and farm foremen categories, 

where decreases of 71.* Percent and 60.* percent, respectively, were recorded. 

Both these groups have relatively small numbers in them. A total of 20,697 per. 

sons, or 2.9 percent of the employed civilian labor force in the Sute in l 97 0 t 

were in the farmers and farm managers category, and 25,621 persons, or 3.6 per- 

cent of the employed civilian labor force, were farm laborers or farm foremen. 

These categories were numerically of lesser importance than any others in the 

State in 1970. 

Declines in the farm categories in Mississippi i n the 1960's are part of a 
continuing trend, as farmers and farm laborers have for several decades migrated 
to urban areas (within and without the State) to seek employment in industry.33 
The migration from farms ha< been both a cause and an effect of a decrease in the 
number of farms. There has also been a consolidation of farmlands into fewer hold- 
ings, and an increase in the average size of farms.3* Both these phenomena are 

33 As recently as 1950, 299,281 persons in Mississippi were in farm related cate- 
na r«%en S T Pa f r p d *? ^ ,97 °' See B ^ au «? he Census j&jfatt* 
Mlsjl^" hfflgrf. fc*» uUr '™» <*™* ] ^cial and Economic Characterises , 

3 ^The number of farms in Mississippi decreased from 138,098 in 1959 to 95 000 

acVes 7 ?„ X iVr?!/* ! a K nd ,n farm$ deC,5ned from '8.630,00! acTes ?o 17^0,000 
duMn ?J a 7 9 1 0d * The aVerage Sl2e of farms obviously increased cons derably 
ttXl ^'oo 6 ^.? 6 : 5 U ^ U "VS* c Cen$US ' statistical AbJr^ of .LTJ.IT/^ 
Statts^cs i97l' p M 1a7 U * S * Department of Agriculture, Agricultur al 
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basically a result of the broader application of technology to farming in Missis- 
sippi during the decade. Labor saving devices and techniques are readily applicable 
and have had a great impact in the farming industry. Farmers today use more ef- 
ficient growing methods, better seeds and feeds, better fertilizers, improved selec- 
tive breeding of grain and livestock, and more mechanization than ever before. All 
this enables the farmer to be more productive, and to use fewer employees.' 

At the same time as the production curve for agricultural products was shifting 
upward, the population was growing more slowly than in earlier periods oi the 
State's history;* 5 a natura ; labor mafket ^ a ^ ^ . R ^ 

agricultural workers. Thus population growth, a demographic variable, also played 
a role in the displacement of farmers and farm workers in Mississippi during the 
1960's. 

A very small decrease of 1.1 percent occurred in the laborers (except farm) 
category from I960 to 1970 in Mississippi. Workers in this group totaled 41,796 
in 1970, or 5.8 percent of the total employed civilian labor force. Occupations 
in this category include car washers, fishermen, longshoremen, woodchoppers, and 
others. Jobs in this occupational group are particularly susceptible to automation. 

A substantial decline (38.1 percent) was also recorded in the private house- 
hold workers group in Mississippi during the l 9 60's. Private household workers 
constituted 4.1 percent of the State's total employed civilian labor force in 
1970, amounting to 29,640 persons. 

Several factors may help to explain the contraction in the private household 
workers category in Mississippi in the I960 to 1970 decennial period. First, 
workers in this group may have found better job opportunities elsewhere. Almost 
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any position in either of the other eleven occupational categories would pay more 

attractive wages and probably provide considerably better fringe benefits (such 

as workmen's compensation) than jobs in the household category, clacks, who tend 

to predominate in this area, were better educated and trained during the I960's ; 

possessed a greater self-identity, and probably became more aware of openings in 

other categories. All this helped to reduce the reservoir from which workers in 

this category have traditionally been drawn. Also, it appears that older blacks 

are seeking to avoid menial and servile tasks in this group and young blacks are 

understandably reluctant upon initial entry into the labor force to choose jobs 

36 

in the private household workers category. 

Second, during the 1960's women in Mississippi and the Nation were marrying 

later, postponing the birth of the first child to a later time, and having fewer 
children. Implications of these phenomena for private household workers were 
numerous. Fewer babysitters and laundresses were needed; and, with a diminished 
number of individuals "in the family, there was a tendency for families to live in 

on 

smaller houses, or in mobile homes or apartments. With less living space, less 
cleaning was required, and this may have lessened the need for domestics. 

Third, automation in the home enabled the more affluent middle class house- 
wife to perform more household chores. In the I960' s more Mississippi women than 
ever before used such labor saving devices as the vacuum cleaner, microwave oven, 
automatic dishwasher, automatic washers and dryers, and many small electrical 
appliances. These devices have reduced the drudgery and toil of many 
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time-consuming household tasks. Also, synthetic fabrics with the wash and wear 
quality have further reduced household chores; and the appearance of automatic 
laundries and quick-order delivery groceries and restaurants further helped to 
eliminate or minimize household tasks. , n addition, food preparation has been sim- 
plified, with more emphasis being placed on speed and convenience, and less on 
taste. In short, homes, home appliances, and home accessories tended to become 
more functional during the decade, thereby eliminating or lessening the strain 
of many housekeeping chores, and also reducing m any of the tasks which were for- 
merly performed by private household workers in Mississippi and other states. 
This trend is expected to continue into the future. 38 

Summary. | t has been shown in this section that there is a close relationship 
between the occupational distribution of the employed civilian labor force in 
Mississippi and the level of technological development. The application of scien- 
tific findings to industry, agriculture, and in the home has been an important factor 
in occupational shifts in the I960*.. This application has expanded some occupations 
and contracted others, created some jobs and destroyed others, and changed the - 
skill requirements of still others. ,t would be difficult to overestimate the 
impact of increasing mechanization upon the occupational configuration of the 
labor force in the Mississippi economy in the 1960's. 

Among the most notable of the changes in the occupational composition of the 
employed Mississippi civilian labor force in the past decade was a significant 
decrease in the number of people employed in the farm related categories. This 
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decline was primarily a result of the increased mechanization of farms. Lesser 
but substantial decreases occurred in the private household workers groups. This 
was a result of the expanded application of technology to the home. Only one 
occupational category, laborers (except farm), experienced practically no change 
during the decade. Every other category showed an increase with the greatest growth 
occurring in the professional, technical and kindred workers; clerical and kindred 
workers; and managers and administrators (except farm) groups. These increases 
are attributable to the recent orientation of the Mississippi economy toward the 
services sector, expanded industrialization, the growing complexity of occupations, 
and general rises in the level of consumer incomes and standards of living. 

Occupational Distribution by Sex 

In any study of the occupational distribution patterns of a state some atten- 
tion must be devoted to the ratio of males to females in the several job categories. 
Changes in this ratio may be of greater effect and magnitude than any other. 
Examination of the changes in this ratio over time yields additional insights into 
shifts in employment trends. 

In this section, attention will be focused upon the occupational distribution 
between men and women in Mississippi from I960 to 1970. Emphasis will be placed 
on the rapidity with which women have moved up in the occupational hierarchy, 
since this is a subject of prime importance and of considerable discussion in the 
literature. Table VII presents selected data on this topic. 

Increases for women were recorded in eight of eleven occupational categories 
in Mississippi from I960 to 1970, and for men in eight of twelve categories. 39 



39 The I960 Census did not list a. "Transport Equipment Operatives" category or 
similar group for females. 3 ' 
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These changes are partially a result of the increased number of bo.th m en and w om en 
in the State. In every group where expansions were recorded for both m ales and 
fences during the decade, the relative increase was greater for wo m en than for 
men. Also, in every category where both sexes experienced declines, the relative 
decrease was greater for wo m en than for m en. This accounted for ten of the eleven 
categories. However, in one category wo m en experienced an increase while a decrease 
was recorded for men. 

The largest relative increase for women in Mississippi in the 1 9 60's, 1 75 . 0 
percent, occurred in the laborers (except farm) category. However, only 3 ,0 3 O 
women, or 1.1 percent of the employed female labor force, were in this group in 
1970. In contrast, 3 8, 7 66 men, or 8.8 percent of the males employed in the State, 
were classified as laborers. The number of men in this area decreased by 5.8 
percent from i960 to 1970. 

Female workers comprised only 7.2 percent of the total number of employees 
in the laborers (except farm) category in Mississippi , n , 970 . This underrepre . 
sentation may be a result of the conventional belief that some jobs are Women's 
jobs," while other are "men's jobs." This kind of prejudice, based on erroneous 
assumptions about the capabilities of females, tends to discourage the entry of 
women into many occupations. Such attitudes form very effective discriminatory 
sexual barriers, and have probably been more restrictive of equal female partici- 
pation in certain occupations than any real differences in the abilities of men 
and women to perform these activities.^ 0 

Almost every job in this occupational group requires lifting or other physical 
exertion and/or fatigue, or in some other way is considered to be an unattractive 

in Richaif. Ne I P l rt W ' " W ° men W ° rkerS and Man P°"er Demands in the 1970«s," 
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and unpieasant M . This helps «. . xp , y tfere has ^ ^ ^ 

centration of males ,„ this area. The reiatively iarge ( albeit S1M „ abso , ute) 
antry of women i„«. «... »^ „ Hississ| . ppi ,„ ^^^^ ^^.^ ^ 

study indicates «Ka«. contrary «. past popular opinion> women ^ ^ ^ 

physical strength and „,,,„ retirements t o perform meny jobs fnm which they 
were formerly excluded. 

in the craftsmen, foremen, and Kindred workers group, women experienced a 
very sizeable „,„. percent> duri „ g ^ ^ ^ ^ ^ 

3,50 3 " h " e ^ ^ " -"'» « «•«, o„,y 5,3,6 feme.es, 

or 1.9 percent of the State's female employees WerP s n 

■"Pioyees, were in this group in I970. On 

the other hand, there was a g rcwth of 35.3 percent in the number of ma.es emp.oyed 
this group; 92>875 men, or „;, percent of the emp.oyed ra ,es in the State, were 
class, fied as craftsmen, foremen, or kindred workers in 1970. 

Significant gains were also scored by women in Mississippi i n tta c ,erica, 
and kindred workers category, where an increase of n.S percent was recorded for 

the -960 to , 97 0 decennia, period. More worn ,„ this area tha „ ,„ any ^ 

in Mississippi in , 97 0 ; a to.a, of 66,398, or 23.8 percent of the fema.e laoor 
force were so emp.oyed. Ha.e, M p,oyed in this group expanded ay 30.0 percent 
In the same period, up to 23,759 by 1970; this. „um*er constituted approx,»t.,y 

5 Percent of a„ „ a ,e empioyees. About 30 percent of the workers in the Cerica, 

group were male in 1970. 

Jobs in the Cerica, category are traditiona, "feme.e occupations." fls the 
economy has shifted from the production of goods to the production of services 
more Cerica, positics have been created, important.y, ween have tended to 
gravitate even more to these positions as their numbers in the ,abor force have 
increased. As a resu,t, femaies have so.id.f.ed their dominant position in this 
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category In Mississippi In recent years. 1 " 

The concentration of women in the clerical and kindred workers category ha« 
b " P fUrt inf0r " d b " the ——«»«—■ iyt- of the State of Mississippi and 
^ country. Much of the curricula in secondary schools is designed to prepare 
-en for entry Into occupations in the clerical and kindred workers group. Examples 
are the courses in typing, shorthand, and bookkeeping, which have traditionally 
been more popular with women than with men.** 2 

The number of women in the professional, technical, and kindred workers group 
also expanded by a substantia! de 9 re, in Mississippi in the , 96 0 to 1970 Inter- 
censal period. Females in this category rose from 25,649 to 43,578 during the 
decade, an upward adjustment of 69.9 percent; over ,5 percent of the employed 
females in Mississippi i„ , 970 were in this area. On the other hand, «,„| ma, e s 
were classified as professional, technical, or kindred workers in | 970 , over 50 
percent more than in ,960. The 1970 Census showed that approximately ,0 percent 
of the employed males in the labor force held jobs In this category. 

Women accounted for almost half of the total number of persons employed In 
this group In l970 . This sizeable representation may be explained by the fact 
that several professions in this category, such as dieticians, registered nurses, 
dental hygenists, and elementary and secondary school teachers are dominated by 
females. Women logically have tended to be drawn to these professions, since 
each involves work which is an extension of tasks performed in the home. Further- 
more, in thls category as well as others, women nave continued to concentrate in 
occupations where sexual discrimination barriers were broken initially. Women 



4l 

Perrella, "Women and the Labor Force," p. k. 
^Ibid. 
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have traditionally entered several of the occupations in the professional, technical, 
and kindred workers category.and as the Mississippi economy has expanded In the 
J960's and become further weighted toward the services sector, the growth rate 
has naturally been greatest in these occupations. 

Females in the service workers (except private household) category showed 
an increase of Sk.k percent during the decade of the l 9 60's. Almost 4 5 .000 women, 
or about one in every six employed females in the State, were in this group in 
1970. Women constituted almost 6k percent of the total persons in this category. 
Male workers in the service workers group totaled 25.478 in Mississippi in 1 97 0, 
an enlargement of 35.2 percent from i960; 5.8 percent of the employed males in the 
State were in this area in 1970. 

The increase for women in this category in Mississippi in the decade under 
consideration is easily explained. Many of the extremely diverse occupations in 
this group are performed almost exclusively by women, such as chambermaids, maids, 
cleaners, charwomen, nursing aides, practical nurses, midwives, airline stewardesses, 
hairdressers, cosmetologists, and housekeepers. The number of workers in most of 
these occupations rose during the l 9 60's. but men seem to have entered them only 
on a limited scale. On the other hand, women have made substantial progress in 
entering occupations in this category which are dominated by men, such as the pro- 
tection service occupations. The net result was an increase of women in occupa- 
tions in this category in Mississippi during the 1960's. 

The significant growth in the number of women, particularly unskilled women, 
in this area may partially be a function of the decline in employment in the agri- 
cultural sector. This decline released many women with minimum skills for employ- 
ment elsewhere. 

There were kk.6 percent more women in the operatives (except transport) cate- 
gory in 1970 than in I960 in Mississippi. Over 55.000 women, or 19.8 percent of 
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the er,p, 0 yed female labor force in t 97 0, were employed in this group. More men, 
66,349, or 15.1 percent of the employed males in 1970, were employed in this area 
than in any other except the craftsmen group. Almost 2 5 percent m ore m en were work- 
ing in this category in 1970 than in I960. The increase of women in the operatives 
(except transport) group is a reflection of the concentration of women in the gar- 
ment and other low-value-added and nondurable goods industries in the State in 
1970. These industries tend to be labor intensive, and this may explain their 
presence in Mississippi. 

Over 16,000 women in Mississippi were employed as salesworkers in 1970, an 
expansion of l 5 .0 percent over i960. Just under 6 percent of the employed females 
in the State in l 97 0 were in this category. More than 25,000 men were classified 
as salespersons in 1970, or 5.8 percent of the State's employed male labor force- 
About 13 percent m0 re males were employed in this group in 1970 than in I960. 

Census figures show that the number of female employees diminished in three 
categories from , 9 60 to 1 97 0 in Mississippi. The largest decreases, 82.2 percent 
^and 83.9 percent, were recorded in the farmers and farm m anagers, and farm laborers 
"and farm foremen categories, respectively. Female farmers and farm managers, and 
farm laborers and farm foremen are practically nonexistent in Mississippi; there 
were only 1,006 of the former and 1 , 9 6 9 of the latter in the State in 1 97 0. The 
same general trends were recorded for men, though the decline was less in each 
case. Male farmers and farm managers totaled 19,691 in 1970, or 70.5 percent 
fewer than in i960; and male farm laborers and farm foremen amounted to 23,652, 
a decrease of 5 k.S percent from the figure recorded in I960. Together, the farm 
related categories accounted for about I percent of the employed females in Mis- 
sissippi in 1970, and about 10 percent of the employed males. 

A decrease was also recorded for women in the private household workers cate- 
gory. A total of 28,866 females were in this group in 1970 in Mississippi, 3 8.6 
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percent fewer than in I960. Over 10 percent of the total employed fences were in 
this group in 1970. Males in this category numbered 77k (2.6 percent of the total) 
in 1970, a decline of 14.8 percent during the ten year period. This number accounted 
for less than } percent of the employed men in Mississippi j a 1970. 

Many of the employees in this category worked part-time, particularly black 
women, so the figure cited here may conceal the true numbers. Many are also probably 
young, such as those who are classified as babysitters. The number of women in 
this category will probably continue to decline as more attractive jobs become 
available and women become better trained.^ 

Several reasons have been cited to explain why women entered the labor force 
and moved up the occupational hierarchy in Mississippi during the ] 9 60 to 1970 
decennial period. One cause that has not been discussed is that many discriminatory 
barriers have been broken-. Women have insisted on entering occupations and receiv 
pay commensurate with their abilities. The feminist movement, which is basically 
a reflection of the increasing self -awareness of women, gathered momentum in the 
1960's, and women came to view themselves as equals of men not only insocial and 
political affairs, but also in employment. Females today are better educated, 
and consider themselves to be more valuable to employers; they are therefore de- 
manding equal pay, promotion, and Working conditions in their employment. Women 
no longer see themselves as servants of their families and husbands, but instead 
as family members with the same status, rights, and responsibilities as other 
members.**** 
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tat* B --^-3„ dra , elaborforcesin „ is5iss 

sector of the labor force. 

^ eXPerienMd " eCrMMS " «* -'.«- - private hou5ehold „ orker= 
~m .H. S«.«. durin9 the decade . These attri6utaMe ^ - 

~ appwcauon o, Sc ,„ tl , ic fi „ dl „ 9s on the farn and ^ ^ ^ 

"~- - 9ai „ s i. the laborers (except farm) _ and craf _ nt 

— — TH. S attaor<ts where (he ^ )aborers 

- P.r«ic U ,. r „ 9raat , „ hich probab|y induced empioyers ^ s ^ ^ 

»or. TOm .„ an<J other mi „ ority 9roups _ substant|a| 9rwth ta _ 

~« for „ om .„ the cleriMl and kindre<j workers 9roup ^ ^ 

— „ rated th „ occupationa , Mte9ory _ and as the|r ^ 
• . H.S „„. the ov« rr . pr „. ntatio „ tes w _ exper|enced 

but lesser gains in the remaining groups. 

W^ve not on, y participate, in the labor force to a greater degree in " 

the 1960-s in Mississippi, but they have moved up in rh. 

y ° Ved Up fn the occupational hierarchy. 

oss, bl . r . aSons are the increaMd educat|ona| attaimen( ^ 

— y „ hlch ,v. „. at . d nor. hl9 , ski „ joos for both 
-P~« rn dustry „ hich ^ ^ wMen (o antar oc 
~ «. ..«. th . of barriers t0 fw)e en(ry (n occupatbns _ pMsi 

more important than either of these is a „™ a ,. • 

, u 5 3 nCW and '"creased awareness by females 

of their capabilities and riqhts and M,.ir • • 

w ., h , 9 ' ^ thClr ,nSls tence that they be treated equally 

with males in all endeavors. 



Occupational Distribution K y d,^ 
Data regarding the racial 



compos. t ion and trends of State populati 
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meaningful in several respects. Such data are often used to determine the progres- 
sion or retrogression which norrwhites are making in achieving equality with whites 
In economic, political, social, or other areas. One of the most frequently used 
indicators of the status of nonwhites in the economic area is their occupational 
configuration-the distribution of their means of livelihood between less desirable 
and more desirable pos i t fons-and the changes in this structure over time. 

Significant improvements were made in the number and kinds of jobs held by 
nonwhites in Mississippi in the I960 to 1970 intercensai period. However, nonwhites 
still occupy « disproportionate number of jobs at the lower rungs of the occupational 
ladder, while whites tend to predominate at the upper extremes, where better pay 
and working conditions exist. This section is an evaluation of the degree of 
occupational progress of Negroes which took place in Mississippi during the decade 
of the I960's. Table VI It presents the tabular data for each of the occupational 
categories. 

Whites in Mississippi experienced decreases in three of the twelve occupational 
groups from I960 to 1970. Nonwhites, on the other hand, experienced declines 
in four groups. Both ra-s 1ost employees in the agricultural and private house- 
hold workers occupations, and gained in the professional, technical, and kindred 
workers; clerical and kindred workers; craftsmen, foremen, and kindred workers; 
and rr-tner categories during the decade. 

The greatest percentage increase for nonwhites in Mississippi in the decade 
of the 1960<s occurred in the clerical and kindred workers group. Over 8,000 
nonwhites were in this group in 1970, an expansion of 2^.9 percent over I960. 
However, less than k percent of the nonwhite laborers in the State were classified 
as clerical or kindred workers in 1970, as compared to 16 percent of the white 
workers. Fewer than one in ten persons employed in this category in 1970 was 
black. The 1970 Census figures show that whites in thi- ,roup totaled 82,031. 
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about 50 percent more than in i960. 

Increases by nonwhites in the clerical category may be explained by the fact 
that educational requirements in this category are modest, usually a high-school 
diploma. Low income families, where most nonwhites in Mississippi are found,** 
are often financially able to support a child through high school; but they usually 
find the expenses of higher education prohibitive. Thus many nonwhites in- the 
State have the educational prerequisites for clerical positions, but not for pro- 
fess tonal, technical, management, and other higher paying occupations. 46 

In this category as well as the four or five which immediately follow, employ- 
ment opportunities for nonwhites as well as whites grew very fast during the decade 
in Mississippi. However, the number of clerical jobs increased faster than propor- 
tionately, due to the growing complexity of the economy and the tendency toward 
more record keeping in all industries. This worked- to the advantage of nonwhites 
because, as a rule, the most rapid occupational advances of minority races have 
historically occurred in the rapidly growing fields, where opportunities for minori- 
ties are plentiful, hiring needs by employers are greater, turnovers higher, and 
upgrading more prevalent. Nonwhites have gained access very slowly into occupations 
and industries which are stable or growing slowly.^ 

The next largest growth for nonwhites in Mississippi in the 1960's was in 
the professional, technical, and kindred workers group, where an increase of 75.5 
percent was recorded. This group contained 17,792 nonwhite workers in 1970, or 



The median income of nonwhite families in Mississippi in 1970 was $3 202 

General Soc.al and Econom ic Characteristics. Mississi p pi . PC.h).r^ l p \& ' 

U. S. Department of Labor, "Employment Trends: Projections and Implications," 



P. 39. 

*»7 



Hodge, "The Negro Job Situation: Has it Improved?" pp. Zk and 28. 
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8.6 percent of the total nonwhites employed; about 20 percent of the total number 
of workers in the category were black in ! 97 0. Whites experienced a smaller per- 
centage increase, 58.1 percent, than did nonwhites during the decade. Almost 14 
percent of the employed whites in Mississippi in 1 97 0 were in this category. 

Upgrading in the professional, technical, and kindred workers category 
for nonwhites is expecially significant, since the pay scales, working conditions, 
security, probability of advancement, and prestige of occupation are greater for 
jobs in this group than in most other groups. The relatively large movement of 
nonwhites into this area has caused a marked improvement in the occupational con- 
figuration of blacks in Mississippi in the last decade. Nonwhites have made sub- 
stantial progress in a short period of time in this category. 

The increases of blacks in the professional, technical, and kindred workers 
group may be a reflection of higher education levels among nonwhites in the State. 
Upward occupational mobility is obviously partially dependent upon job qualification 
and training, and nonwhite educational attainment has risen in recent years. A 
natural and expected result is a favorable occupational adjustment for nonwhites 
in the upper skill level categories, such a, the professional, technical, and kin- 
dred workers group. 

Nonwhites in Mississippi in the operatives (except transport) category also 
advanced significantly on a relative basis (64.1 percent) during the 1 9 60 to 1 97 0 
intercensal period. This category was numerically of greater importance than any 
other in Mississippi in 1 97 0, with 3 6, 5 84 persons, or 1 7 .8 percent of the total 
employed nonwhite labor force. This category also contained a larger number of 
whites than any other (8 5 ,02 7 ,or one out of every =ix white workers). This number 
represented an increase of about 2 3 percent during the decade, and amounted to almost 
7 0 percent of the total number of employees in Mississippi in this group. 

Workers in the operatives category are semi-skilled, and the pay in some of 
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these occupations is often quite good. The movement into this area by nonwhites 
in Mississippi during the l 9 60's is therefore an encouraging aspect for minority 
race occupational upgrading; importantly, many of these workers probably came from 
the agricultural sector, where the skills and pay are lower. Limited educational 
attainment has not proven to be a significant barrier to nonwhite entry into this 
group. 

Nevertheless, the large number of nonwhites in the operatives category indi- 
cates that minority races are still overrepresented in the more dangerous, physi- 
cally demanding, and most disagreeable occupations. Jobs in these groups often 
pay less, are less secure, and have less prestige associated with them than jobs 
in the professional, managerial, clerical, and other white collar or blue col Jar 
jobs. 

Nonwhites in the craftsmen, foremen, and kindred workers group increased by 
45.8 percent in Mississippi from i960 to 1970, up to I 7 ,28l. This number accounted 
for 8A percent of the total nonwhite workers in the labor force and | 7 .6 percent of 
the total number of persons in this category in 1970. A total of 80,910, or 15.8 
percent of the employed whites in the State, were classified as craftsmen, foremen, 
or kindred workers in Mississippi } n 1970. a rise of 37.5 percent from i960. 

The significant upgrading in this category by nonwhites in Mississippi during 
the decade may be explained by their relatively high concentration in this cate- 
gory in I960. As noted above, nonwhites and other minority groups tend to gravi- 
tate to those areas where discriminatory racial barriers were first broken. Entry 
into the more desirable openings in this category have helped to raise the income 
levels of nonwhites in the State, since jobs in this group are at the upper end 
of the occupational hierarchy, where higher skills and better pay scales exist. 

Nonwhites enjoyed substantial success in integrating the sales workers category 
in Mississippi in the ten year period from i960 to 1970, but less than in any of 
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the above mentioned categories. The relative enlargement was 55.0 percent, up 
to 2,428 in 1970. On the other hand, a total of 39,534 whites were employed in 
this group in 1970, an increase of 12.9 percent from I960. There was far more 
specialization by whites than nonwh ites in sales occupations in 1970; almost 8 
percent of the total whites employed in the State were in this category, as com- 
pared to 1.2 percent of the nonwhites. 

Nonwhites are far underrepresented in the sales workers category; Census 
figures show that only 5.8 percent of those holding selling positions in Mississippi 
in 1970 were nonwhite. This was the lowest participation by nonwhites, on a relative 
basis, in any of the twelve occupational groups. An explanation for this lack 
of acceptance is that the social aspects of selling, including the belief that 
whites might be reticent about buying from nonwhites, have restricted the options 
of sales employers in their hiring practices. There may be a tendency for white 
employers, out of self interest and not necessarily prejudice, to selectively 
hire and promote in such a way that nonwhites are deprived of equal employment and 
advancement opportunities. Such discriminatory practices tend to widen the dis- 
parity which presently exists between nonwhite workers and their white counterparts 
of equal education, ability, and motivation.^ 8 This is not to imply that the 
relative increase by nonwhites in this category was not encouraging in the I960 
to 1970 decennial period. 

In the managers and administrators (except farm) category, nonwhites also 
made notable progress in the State in the i960 to 1970 decennial period. A total 
of 3,841 nonwhites, or 1.9 percent of the total nonwhite employed labor force in 



°t ?* Ha M Vard LaW Rev!eW ' " Tit,e VM ' Se "i°>-ity Discrimination, and 
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Mississippi, were classified as managers or administrators in 1970; this amounts 
to a comparatively favorable 33.4 percent increase during. the decade. By way of 
comparison, whites in this category numbered approximately 54,000 in 1970„ an 
increase of over 10 percent from i960. 

Only 6.7 percent of the total number of workers classified as managers or 
administrators were nonwhite in Mississippi in 1970. This racial imbalance exists 
because jobs in this category generally require considerable education, training, 
and experience, and in the case of owner-operated businesses, adequate capital, 
all of which are probably more readily available to whites than blacks. Possible 
reasons for the limited entry of nonwhites into this group during the l 9 60's are: 
generally ,ow educational attainment, lack of training for upgrading, inexperience, 
restriction of minority businesses to undesirable geographic locations, and limited 
financial resources. ^ 

The lack of opportunity for education and training may be the heaviest burden 
which the nonwhite businessman bears. Most nonwhite businesses, like most white 
businesses, fail because of bad management. Nonwhite entrepreneurs in Mississippi 
and other states have little opportunity to l^arn management skills. Discrimination 
exists in many industries so that the minority worker cannot learn the skills on 
the job in many cases. Also, not many nonwhites are descended from businessmen, so 
that the skills cannot be passed from generation to generation. In addition, non- 
whites in many instances do not have access to university training in the manage- 
ment arts, due to entrance requirements, limited financial resources, and other 
reasons. Therefore, nonwhites have little chance to acquire the skills necessary 
to operate a business. 
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. Another disadvantage faced by the nonwhite businessman in Mississippi and 
elsewhere is that he usually has to locate in the nonwhite community, where unem- 
ployment is often high and more people are on welfare. Also, crime rates are 
usually higher in such disadvantaged areas, so he must charge more for his product 
or service to cover insurance costs.5° , n addit j on tQ these ^ 
businessman may experience more difficulty in securing bank credit than his white 
counterpart. Furthermore, adequate insurance coverage is difficult for him to 
Purchase, particularly at reasonable prices. Such discriminatory financial barriers 
often prove insurmountable to nonwhite businessmen in Mississippi and other states. 

These factors have in combination made nonwhite entry into the managers and 
administrators (except farm) category in the State a process of Herculean propor- 
tions. However, despite the painfully slow progress made by the State's minority 
races in recent years, there are several reasons for optimism. Nonwhites in Mis- 
sissippi and other states developed, in addition to a new self-awareness of tneir 
race and culture, a new economic pride during the l 9 60's. One manifestation of 
this pride is "black capitalism" which is basically an effort by nonwhites to be 
producers and distributors of goods, and not merely consumers; it implies an in- 
dependence and self sufficiency necessary for success in business. Also, the 
federal government has developed programs to educate and train nonwhites to enter 
certain occupations, and it has made massive efforts to break down discriminatory 
practices in hiring, promotion, and dismissal policies. Another reason for op- 
timism is that many white owned private businesses have accepted large numbers of 
nonwhites in their training program; and more financial institutions are investing 
money in the nonwhite community. Additionally, more nonwhites are majoring in 
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business and more are receiving MBA oegrees than previously. A! \ these factors 
give rise to guarded optimism that nonwhites will be better represented in the 
managers and administrators category in the future in Mississippi and the rest of 
the country.-* 1 

In contrast to their decided underrepresentat ion in the managers and administra- 
tors category, nonwhite workers in Mississippi were overrepresented in the service 
workers (except private household) group in 1970. This group contained 33,003 
nonwhites in , 97 0, an increase of 29.1 percent over I960, and was the second most 
Important category in numerical terms in the State. About one nonwhite employee 
in every six was a service worker in 1 97 0. The number of whites in this category 
in the State rose by 6 7 .1 percent during the decade, so that one in every fourteen 
white workers was in the services group in 1 97 0. About 53 percent of the total 
number of persons in the category were white. 

Whites also outnumbered nonwhites in the transport equipment operatives cate- 
gory in Mississippi in 1 97 0. Nonwhite transport operatives amounted to 13, H 9 
in 1970, an enlargement of 15.0 percent over i960, while whites classified as 
transport operatives totaled 20,306, a relative growth of 1 7 . 3 percent during the 
decade. Over 6 percent of the nonwhites employed in Mississippi in 1 97 0 were in 
this group, as compared to about k percent of the whites. 

Losses were experienced by nonwhites in four occupational categories in the 
ten year period from i960 to 1 97 0 in Mississippi. The largest relative losses 
were sustained by the farmers and farm managers, and farm laborers and farm fore- 
men categories. Lesser declines occurred in the private household workers and 
laborers (except farm) groups. 

There were 4,692 nonwhite farmers and farm managers in Mississippi in 1 97 0, 
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a dramatic 85.7 percent decrease from I960. Only about 2 percent of the nonwhite 
workers in the State were farmers or farm managers in 1970. On the other hand, 
whites in the farmer and farm managers group diminished by 59.5 percent during the 
decade, down to 16,005 in 1970. While only 3 percent of the white workers in 
Mississippi in 1970 were in this category, slightly more than three-fourths of the 
farmers and farm managers in Mississippi in 1970 were wnite. 

General sociological changes in living patterns during the 1960-1970 decennial 
period caused a very large decrease, 66.0 percent, in Mississippi in the nonwhite 
farm laborers and farm foremen category. By 1970, the number had declined to 
17,783, which constituted 8.6 percent of the State's total employed nonwhite la- 
borers. Whites also experienced a sizeable decline, 37.0 percent, in the farm 
laborers and farm foremen group. A total of 7,838 whites, or 1.5 percent of the 
total number of white laborers in Mississippi in 1970, were in this category. 
About 70 percent of the total farm laborers and farm foremen in the State were 
nonwhite in 1970. 

The farmers and farm managers, and farm laborers and farm foremen categories, 
showed greater decreases for nonwhites than for the labor force as a whole from 
I960 to 1970 in Mississippi. This is partially a result of mechanization in farm- 
ing and the concentration of farm holdings. Since about 70 percent of the farm 
laborers and farm foremen in the State were nonwhite in i960, the impact of mechani- 
zation has naturally been greater on nonwhites in this category than on their 
white counterparts. 

With regard to farmers, the greater decline for nonwhites may be explained 
by the fact that since nonwhite farmers have lower incomes than white farmers, 
they are more likely to fail when adverse economic conditions prevail, in any 
economic endeavor, the marginal producer is the first to succumb. Those farmers 
who fail, and some of those who decide for other reasons to leave farming, are often 
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absorbed by the larger farms which are usually owned by whites. The net resuli 
is a greater relative decline for nonwhites than whites in the two farm related 
occupat ional categor ies, 

fn the private household worker category., the relative decline for nonwhites 
(38.5 percent) was approximately equal to the decrease for whites (32.3 percent), 
though far more nonwhites held positions in this group than whites (27,392 to 
2,248). About 13 percent of the total nonwhite labor force in Mississippi was in 
this category in 1970, as compared to less than 1 percent of the employed whites. 

Nonwhite women have tended to dominate in this area; they are often forced 
into the job mark., because of economic pressures to augment generally low family 
incomes, and' they may perform more than one type of job. However, as houses and 
families have become smaller, there has been less need for domestics. This trend 
has been accentuated in recent years, as the home has felt the impact of mechani- 
zation, so that less help is needed for many domestic chores. As a result, the 
demand for private household workers has decreased and the number has dwindled. 
More attractive pay and better working conditions have encouraged nonwhite women 
to enter other categories, as has government efforts to force employers to hire and 
promote women on an equal basis with men. 52 

There was only one occupational category in Mississippi in which the number 
of nonwhites and whites diverged during the decade of the 1960's. Blacks in the 
laborers (except farm) group decreased by 14.9 percent, down to 23,761 in 1970, 
while the number of whites in the group increased by 26.0 percent, up to 18,035. 
About 12 percent of the total" employed nonwhite labor force in the State was in 
this group in 1970, as compared to 3.5 percent for whites. Over 43 percent of the 
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total number of workers in this category were white in Mississippi in 1 97 0. 

Summary T he preceding analysis sheds light on the occupational patterns 
by race in Mississippi in 1970. and the changes which occurred in this configuration 
during the decade. The simultaneous comparison of nonwhites and whites helps 
to reveal the occupations in which nonwhites made the most progress; and the study 
of the changes in occupational patterns helps to show state manpower trends in the 
1960 to 1970 intercensal period. 

Nonwhites in Mississippi were concentrated in four occupational categories 
in 1970: operatives (except transport), serv ice workers (except private house- 
hold), private household workers, and laborers (except farm). These groups accounted 
for almost 60 percent of all nonwhites employed in the State in J 97 0. In contrast, 
only the operatives category among these four groups contained a relatively large 
number of whites in | 97 0. ,n addition to the operatives category, substantial 
numbers of whites were also employed in the clerical and kindred workers; crafts- 
men, foremen, and kindred workers; and professional, technical, and kindred workers 
groups. These four groups contained slightly over 60 percent of the total employed 
white Mississippians in | 97 0. Nonwhites in these categories, by way of comparison, 
comprised less than k0 percent of the total number of nonwhite employees in Missis- 
sippi In the same year. 

It is clear that the largest relative increase in the number of nonwhites 
employed in the State occurred in the %h ite-col lar" occupational categories-pro- 
fessional, technical, and kindred workers, and clerical categories-while the 
largest decreases for nonwhites occurred in the farm related and private household 
workers groups. Gains and losses for whites tended to follow the same pattern for 
these occupations, though the increases and decreases were less in most cases. 
Overall, significant occupational upgrading and diversification occurred among 
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the nonwhite population i n Mississippi from I960 to 1970. Nonwhites, however, are 
still overrepresented in the low wage occupations,, 

SUMMARY 

This study has shown that the labor force in Mississippi has undergone con- 
siderable change in recent years. Fluctuations have occurred with regard to size, 
participation, sexual and racial composition, and occupational patterns. In 1970, 
Mississippi's labor force contained 779,495 people, or 53.1 percent o* the State's 
over 16 population. Of this total, 38.6 percent were female and 29.1 percent were 
nonwhite. The majority of the labor force, 88.9 percent, was between 20 and 65 
years of age, with 42.3 percent falling between 25 and 44 years of age. 

The 480,498 males in the. labor force in 1970 represented a labor force par- 
ticipation rate for this group of 69.4 percent. The rate for white males was 
73.8 percent while that for nonwhite males was 59-9 percent. For white and non- 
white females the labor force participation rates were quite similar, 39.4 percent 
and 38.3 percent, respectively. There was a significant difference in the overall 
labor force participation rates in urban and farm areas, with the urban rate being 
57.3 percent and the rural farm rate only 46.6 percent. 

There was a small increase during the decade in the percentage of population 
who actively participated in the labor force. This is accounted for largely by a 
substantial increase in the number of women in the labor force; the male labor 
force actually declined slightly during the decade. Not only were more women in 
the labor force in 1970, but there was a marked increase in labor force partici- 
pation rates by females during the 1960's; on the other hand, there was a decline 
in the labor force participation rates for males. 

Nonwhites as a percentage of the total labor force declined substantially 
from I960 to 1970. This decrease is due to a significant decline in the State's 
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rcmwh::* popu;««cn during the decade and to a -duct ion In the labc f 0 -ct pa- 
t:c«p.tfo-. rate by nonwhite males. Reduced labor force part fcipatfoo by nonwhite 
na'es na3 pJaced greater f M | Jy respons f b i H t ies on ncnwhite females, and this 
is reflected in their increased labor force participation rates. 

Shifts in the age distribution and in place of residence have had offsetting 
effects on labor force participation rates in Mississippi in the I960's. There 
was a downward shift such that the number of people in the 18-24 age category 
increased significantly during the decade. However, there was a slight decline in 
the number between 16 and 20. Of this group, many who are available for work have 
limited education and job skills, and hence experience difficulty finding employ- 
ment. This decline and the decline in workers over 6 5 had a moderating influence 
on the overall labor force participation rate. ,n contrast, the continued urbani- 
zation of the State during the decade for several reasons had a stimulative effect 
on labor force participation. 

From an occupational viewpoint, important changes occurred during the decade. 
There was a significant increase in the higher skill level categories, such as 
professional, technical, and kindred workers; clerical and kindred workers; and 
managers and administrators, except farm, groups. Decreases were recorded in the 
farm related and private household workers groups. Causes of these changes are 
numerous and have not worked in isolation. Among the more important causes were 
rising incomes, expanded industrialization, and a greater inclination toward the 
services sector. 

Four major occupational categories accounted for over 50 percent of the total 
employed civilian labor force in 1 97 0. These categories were professional, tech- 
nical and kindred workers, 12.2 percent; clerical and kindred workers, 12.5 per- 
cent; craftsmen, foremen, and kindred workers, 1 3 . 7 percent; and the largest single 
category, operatives, except transport, which accounted for 16.9 percent of the 
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employed labor force. Four occupational categories had less than 5 percent of the 
employed civilian labor force each. These were the transport equips operatives: 
facers and farm managers; farm laborers and farm foremen; and private household 
workers categories. The remaining four major categories each contained between 
5 and 10 percent of the employed civilian labor force with the largest of the 
four, service workers, except private household, containing 9.8 percent of the 



total. 



The largest labor force minority groups in the State, nonwhites and women, 
experienced significant occupational upgrading in the l 9 60's. For both groups 
there were increases in the ^hite-collar" occupations, and decreases in the lower 
skill categories. Movement into the higher skill level and higher paying categories 
for these groups was caused basically by the same factors, although some were more 
important for one group than the other; these factors were: an increased awareness 
of abilities and r ignts ; el iminat ion of employment and promotion barriers by govern- 
mental pressures and by a more generally tolerant attitude by the public; increased 
educational attainment; increased economic pressure on employers in certain rapidly 
graving industries to hire smployees to meet severe manpower needs (particularly 
in high skill jobs); movement from farm to city, which increase the physical 
proximity of workers to industrial jobs; and general increases in the need for 
high ski.] led workers. 

The implications of the above mentioned changes on the State and its people 
are numerous, if the trends noted In recent decades continue !« t - the future, 
there will be a further movement from rural to urban areas, with a simultaneous 
change from farm-related occupations to industrial occupations. A continued strong 
effort by the State to expand the economy, through the auspices of the "Balance 
Agricuiture with Industry" program and similar programs, would probably accentuate 
this transformation of the State from a rural, agricultural society to an urban, 
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Ind»st*:.ll7«l surety, Activities In this direction tend to b.-iro the industrial 
•gricuhu-«! ,.x and c-e occupational structure of Mississippi •„ g.-eater conform! 
with that ; n t*e rest of the nation. 

The number 0 f woTen in the labor f^ce will in probability continue to 

increase in the future. Numerous r £3SO ns for t*, trend have been offered and- the 
major reasons are discussed at various points in the study. An increased female 
iabo- force holds several important implications for the State. First, it can be 
expected that th-re will be an increased demand for government service*, such as 
day care centers, to allow more female labor participation. Second, there will 
be increased pressure to break barriers of sexua: discrimination in many occupa- 
tions. Third, the occupational structure and industrial development of the State 
can be expected to refiect the increased number 0 f female workers. |n addition, 
increased female labo.- force participation, particularly by married women, may 
be significant in bringing about a higher level of income for many Mississipp, 
famil tes, 

UnderutMization of the nonwhite population in the productive secloi of the 
State's economy is an increasing problem for Mississippi. Nonwh}te <• - cupat , 0Ra} 
upgrading and increased labor force participation in the future depends to a large 
degree upon expanded educational *nd job training opportunities. Ample evidence 
exists of the direct contribution of education to employment and productivity. 
The greater the education, generally speaking, the greater the chan^ of devel- 
oping the full potential of the individual and the greater the probability that 
the individual will be able to accept increased responsibilities. The expanded 
education and training of nonw'Hte Kiss iss ippians in the professions, managerial 
arts, crafts, and othe- skilled jobs wculd provide them with the necessarv toojs . 
for employment and promotion in this State, and reduce their economic incentives 
for leaving the State for other parts of the country. The pr 0 b!em cannot be solved, 
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however, by education and training alone. Local employment opportunities for non- 
whites must be improved and such improvement may be as much a function of changing 
social conditions as it is of changing economic conditions. 

It is widely recognized that economic growth of a State is dependent upon the 
development and use of its natural resources, capital equipment, technology and human 
talents. An underut i 1 izat ion of any of these resources means that economic progress 
and industrial growth are retarded. There is an underut i 1 izat ion of manpower in 
Mississippi as evidenced by the labor force participation rate of 53 percent in 
the State as compared to 61 percent for the Nation. However, Mississippi public 
authorities could make a significant contribution to a greater utilization of human 
resources and thereby encourage economic and industrial growth in the State with 
properly designed education and training programs to meet future manpower require- 
ments. Mississippi's future economic development will require continuing and ex- 
panded effort in the areas of general and vocational education, job market information, 
and non-discriminatory job opportunities. Failure to place adequate emphasis on 
these important factors could result in a low growth rate and high unemployment 
problems. Mississippi's economic, and governmental leaders must become more aware 
of the importance of hurran capital development to Mississippi's future and for- 
mulate policies accordingly. 
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Time period covered : From July i, 1972, to August 31, 1972. 
Goals and objectives ; 

1. Immediate, specific manpower needs of East Baton Rouge Parish 

2. The vocational-technical curriculum in terms of courses offered 
and places where offered 

3. A brief survey of resources available: facilities, equipment, 
faculty and existing programs 

A. Proposed roles for each educational group 

5. To investigate the development of a Cooperative Career Education 
Model for the East Baton Rouge Parish Area 

6. To identify and produce cooperation between the business, 
industrial, and educational resources in the Greater Baton Rouge 
Area 



Statement of the Problem; 

The State Department of Education, Louisiana State University, 
Southern University, Capitol Area Vocational School, Baton Rouge Vocational- 
Technical School, the East Baton Rouge Parish School Board, and various 
community agencies and individuals have cooperated in developing a design- 
for a Career Education Program designed to meet the educational needs of 
students from kindergarten through the university level. The program is in 
keeping with the philosophy being espoused by the U. S. Commissioner of 
Education and the Louisiana State Superintendent of Education. 

Career Education in East Baton Rouge Parish will begin when the child 
has his first contact with a school and continue to the point when the student 
is employed—and actually beyond that point in that follow-up studies, upgrading 
of skills, etc., will be done after employment. Career Education has two 
principal focuses: First to develop desirable attitudes about work; and 
second, to develop proficiency in performing work. These two objectives are 
long range in nature and may be accomplished only as a result of considerable 
planning and much diligent work. Attitude formation is the principal focus 
at the elementary school level; prevocational -exploratory experiences are 
stressed at the junior high school and early high school levels; and vocational 
proficiehcy is the objective at the high school and post-secondary levels. The 
entire program is based on a sound vocational guidance program and current 
manpower needs data. Each facet of the program will be located where the 
particular need can best be met— some at the universities; some at the 
vocational-technical schools; some in various businesses, industries, and 
institutions in the area; and some in the public elementary and secondary 
schools. 
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Procedures followed: 



A series of eight meetings were held by the members of the East 
Baton Rouge Cooperative Career Education Committee to study the feasibility 
of developing a State Model in Career Education. These members are: 

Mr, John E. O'Dowd, Jr., Assistant Superintendent 
Louisiana State Department of Education 

Mr. Robert J* Aertker, Superintendent 
East Baton Rouge Parish School Board 

Dr. Gil Browning , Assistant Superintendent 
Louisiana State Department of Education 

Mr. W. D. Garrett, Director 

Baton Rouge Vocational -Technical School 

Mr. Eugene Harris, Director 
Capitol Area Vocational School 

Dr. Lamar Jones, Chairman, Economics Department 
Louisiana State University 

Mr. Howard W. Kidd, Coordinator 
East Baton Rouge Parish School Board 

Miss Ruth Let ten, Acting Bureau Head 
Research and Data Collection 
Louisiana State Department of Education 

Dr. Leon Netterville, President 
Southern University 

Honorable Kevin P. Reilly, State Representative 
68th Congressional District 

Mr. Winston W. Riddick, Executive Assistant Superintendent 
Louisiana State Department of Education 

Mr. Tom Miller, Coordinator 
Career Education 

Dr. Roosevelt Steptoe, Economic Research Professor 
Southern University 

Chancellor Cecil Taylor 
Louisiana State University 
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The principal investigator provided periodic reports as requested 
by the objectives listed in this project. See the appendix for data 
relating to the reports. 

Much of the research time was spent organizing data that had already 
been initiated and filed within the State Department of Education. The - 
information relating to job entry opportunities, labor demands, and student 
needs were accomplished in such a short time by the utilization of survey 
information originally generated by project VITAL which is a program to 
develop relevant vocational information. A survey form was developed to 
secure occupational information in addition to that from local and regional 
sources. Over 300 organizations furnished occupational resource materials 
and information out of a total of 686 sent these forms. Also over 180 
establishments furnished local and regional occupational information on a 

f0 ™P r ? paro ? for this Purpose. A total of over 496 entry positions, 
.mSir Si? « in Private f*™s and 200 classes. of positions or 431 occupations 

oaH^W ^ °l ! 6rand t0tal ° f 727 entr y Positions in nine area 

parishes, were reported by establishments hiring a total of over 42 501 
employees in the region survv U u. ' 

Results ; Accomplishments : 

Based on available data and after much study by representatives of the 
various planning agencies involved during the month of July and August, it 
was decided to implement the following recommendations in September, 1972 

Career Edu^nn^ ^ ^ & ^ t0 the ^Cementation of a more compete 
career Education Program no later than September, 1973: 

1. Continue development of a Kindergarten-Adult Career Education 
Model 

2. A parish coordinator for Career Education in East Baton Rouge 
be appointed 

3. The assignment of a liaison coordinator with the State Department 
of Education 

4. A permanent representative committee on Career Education be 
established in East Baton Rouge under the leadership of a 
parish coordinator 

5. In-service education relating to Career Education will begin 
with administrators, counselors, teachers, and parents 

6. A Model Career Education Program in Health Services should be 
established 

7. Respond to manpower and student needs in the occupational 
clusters listed: (a) Business Education and Office Occupations, 
and (b) Trade and Industrial Education 

8. An expansion of cooperative programs for students directed toward 
career, guidance, placement, and follow-through 

The above activities can be successful under a double concept of career 
development. First we should focus on the needs of the learner in relationship 
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to the manpower needs of the community (local, state, and national). 
If one considers the learner first at all grade and educational levels, 
step two is a natural outcome. Identification and utilization of resources 
is a must to promote the maximum development of human resources, facilities, 
and equipment • 

Evaluation : 

There was no third-party evaluation on this small grant; however, 
process evaluation will continue as the project moves from exploratory 
to an established ongoing program. 
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APPENDIX 

COOPERATIVE CAREER EDUCATION COMMITTEE MEETI NGS 



1. Steering Committee - June 28, 1972 - 12 participants 

7:30 A.M. to 10:00 A.M. Man Hours 30.00 

2. Ad Hoc Committee - July 5, 1972 - 6 participants 

7:45 A.M. to 9:15 A.M. Man Hours 9. CO 

3. Ad Hoc Committee - July 12, 1972 - 7 participants 

7:45 A.M. to 9:15 A.M. Man Hours 10.50 

4. Ad Hoc Committee - July 28, 1972 - 6 participants 

7:40 A.M. to 9:00 A.M. Man Hours 7.20 

5. Steering and Ad Hoc Committees - August 1, 1972 - 12 participants 
7:30 A.M. to 10:15 A.M. Man Hours 33.00 

6. Steering and Ad Hoc Committees - August 9, 1972 - 9 participants 
7:30 A.M. to 10:15 A.M. Man Hours 24. 25 

7. Ad Hoc Committee - August 16, 1972 - 7 participants 

7:30 A.M. to 9:30 A.M. Man Hours 14.00 

8. Steering and Ad Hoc Committees - August 29, 1972 - 13 participants 
1:30 P.M. to 3:30 P.M. Man Hours 26.00 

TOTAL MAN HOURS 153.95 



TOTAL MAN HOURS 153.95 

TOTAL WORKING DAYS 19.24 (8 hours) 



16.95 



CONTRIBUTING ROLES OF MEMBERS 
OF 

EAST BATON ROUGE COOPERATIVE CAREER EDUCATION PROGRAM 



UNIVERSITIES 

To provide and interpret existing occupational research 

data related to the region and State 
Curriculum assessment and materials 
Resource inventory of university personnel 
Review of curriculum requirements for program planning 
Review present counselor and teacher education programs, 

and make recommendations for improvement 
Recommend and furnish facilities, equipment, and 

instructional personnel 
Supply consultants 

VOCATIONAL - TECHNICAL SCHOOLS 

Cooperation in planning and implementing expansion of 

guidance, instructional programs 
Coordination of placement in suitable training and 

employment situations 
Recommend and provide facilities, equipment, curriculum 

materials and instructional personnel 
Supply consultants 
Curriculum Assessment 
Assistance in enrollee selection 

STATE DEPARTMENT OF EDUCATION 

Consultant Services 

Conceptual framework for curriculum development 
.General leadership in development, implementation, and 

operation of career education and guidance programs 
Publicity, communication, and public relations 
Assistance in proposing, preparing, submitting, and 

getting budgets approved for programs 
Recommend and provide facilities, equipment and 

instructional personnel 
Provide personnel training and personnel relations 
Supply consultants 
Coordination of programs 

Planning, coordinating, and implementation of 

occupational information surveys- -col lection, analysis 
and dissimination of data for career guidance and 
education on a State-wide basis 
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Contributing Roles of Members of 
East Baton Rouge Cooperative 
Career Education Program 



EAST BATON ROUGE PARISH SCHOOL BOARD 

Provide facilities, equipment-, and instructional personnel 

for the Greater Baton Rouge Area 
In-service training programs in career education and 

guidance 
Transportation 
Course offerings 
Coordination of programs 
Diagnostic and follow-up studies 
Community relations 

Coordinates placement in training programs 
Presentation of a health oriented curriculum 
Development of new systems for enrol lee selection 
Implements local and regional occupational information 
surveys- -coordinated by State Department 
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»A« t 5D: . INFORMATION FROM FORMER STUDENTS Total No - of Sheets sent out " 3500 
REWARD ; BETTER HIGH SCHOOLS Total No. of Sheets answered- 1313 

EAST BATON ROUGE PARISH HIGH SCHOOLS Percent " 38 
POST SCHOOL SURVEY 14 Senior High Schools 

Mr. Permanent 

Name: Mrs.*. Mailing . 

Miss Address 



10 



"Married Women 



(Write maiden name here) City State Zip Code 



Phone D ale 

(If no phone, write "none") (Date this is filled in) 



Present marital status: . 1 □ Single 2 □ Engaged 3 □ Married 4 QOther (Explain) 

57% 10% 30% 3% 

DIRECTIONS : Please answer the following questions carefully. Most of the questions can be answered by placing a 
check "X" in the appropriate square. On some the answers will have to be written. These questions 
can be answered in one or two words or a few short sentences. Please write plainly. Please try to 
~ answer each question. 



1. What is your EMPLOYMENT status? 
( Check "X" one ) 

36% □ Employed full-time ( 30 or more hours per week ) 
23% Q Employed part-time ( less than 30 hours per week ) 
.8% □ Doing housework at home, not otherwise employed, 

and not seeking outside employment 
7% tU Unemployed, and seeking work 
14% Q Unemployed, and not seeking work 

1% □ Taking compulsory military training 
(Under Selective Service Act) 

4% □ Serving a regular enlistment in the armed 
forces of the U.S. 

7% □ Other (Explain) 



Years Employed > 

□ One Year □ Two Years □ Three Years 
39% 33% 28% 



ERiC 



2. What is your EDUCATIONAL status? 
( Check "X" on e) 

14% □ Receiving training on the job, but not going to 

school otherwise 
5% □ Receiving training in the armed services but 
not going to school otherwise 
20% □ Not going to school or receiving training 
48% □ Going to college full-time 
7% Q Going to college part-time 
1% D Taking a home-study (correspondence) course 
1% □ Going to Vocational-Technical School 
full-time 

2% □ Going to Vocational-Technical School 

part-time 
2% □Other 

Level of training currently enrolled in: 

19% Qlst year 2nd year 35% 

31% D3rd year (□ ,4th year 15% 

3. What is your grade average in this educational 
or training program? 

□ Above Average □ Average 
49% 49% 
□ Below Average 
2% 
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4. What did you plan to do when you completed high 
school? (First and second choice) 

_ (Compare with 

I. 62% Same items #1 and #2) 



5. 



34% 
17% 
5% 
4% 

10. 

64% 
8% 

10% 

18% 



38% Different 



Did your present employer 

D Require previous training? (Describe) 
226 



□ Provide on-the-job training? (Describe) 
305 



□ Other (Describe) 21 1 



11. To what degree is your present job related to your * 
studies in HIGH SCHOOL? 

177. □ Closely related 
30X □ Somewhat related 
35% □ No relationship 
17% □ Can't rate this 

12. To what degree is your present job related to your 
studies in a SCHOOL AFTER HIGH SCHOOL? 

21% □ Closely related 

21% Q Somewhat related 

32% □ No relationship 

26% Q Can't rate this 



1.1 



13. 



List the training programs, vocational-technical 
schools, colleges, etc., in which you have been 
enrolled since you completed high school. 

I, College & Universities 37 



6. 


What are your present average earnings before 


II. Voc.-Tech; JJghools 


16 




deductions? S 432.21 


III. Business Colleges 


9 




□ Weekly |x] Monthly □ Yearly 


IV. Beauty Schools 


7 


7. 


Are you employed by a member of your family, 
or by a family friend? 


V. Health Training 


6 




11%D Yes - 890No 


VI Other 


14 


B. 


Through what source did you learn about the "opening" 
that led to your present job? (Check 'V'one) 






33% 


1 1 Member of your family, or a friend 






12% 
6% 
6% 


["I School authorities 

□ Private employment agency (to whom you paid a fee) 
Q Public employment agency (such as State 

Employment Service) 

□ Personal application while looking for a job 

□ Classified advertisement in paper 

□ Other (Explain) 

• 


14. What extra-curricular activities and/or clubs would 
you suggest for high school students today? 

Activity Club 25 


22% 
4% 
12% 


II • Career Club 


15 


III. Service Club 


9 


9. 

40% 


How do you feel about your present type of work? 
□ Very satisfied with it 


IV. Honor Club 
V. Social Club 


4 
4 



□ Fairly satisfied with it 
n Neither satisfied nor dissatisfied 

□ Rather dissatisfied with it 

□ Very dissatisfied with it 

Do you plan to remain on this job for at least 
another year? 

□ Yes 

□ No. I would like to change jobs, but continue 
to do the same type of work 

□ No. I would like to get a job in the same field, but 
at a more advanced level 

□ No. I would like to get a job in a different field. 



*5. Have any of your hobbies (past-times) had a relation 
to your vocational choice? 



□ Yes (Explain)_39%_ 



□ No 612 
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16. . What REGULAR jobs have you held since you left high school, including your present job, if any? 



NOTE : By regular, we mean jobs which were half-time or more, and which were not just temporary such as mowing 
grass, etc. Omit jobs held while still in high school . 

Fill in the following information for each regular job you have held since you left high school. Be sure to 
include your first job held after leaving high school. If you have held more than six jobs, note those at which 
you worked the longest time. Be as complete as possible. Include service in the armed forces. 
START WITH YOUR PRESENT JOB AND WORK BACK. 



Name and Address 
of Employer 


Kind of 
Business 


Name of job 
or kind of work 


Dates 
(How long) 


Full- or 
Part-time 


Reason(s) for Leaving 


Example: 
Glover Stores Co. 
333 S. Main St. 
Newton, Mass. 


Retail 
Grocery 


Sales Clerk 


From: 

Mar. 1963 
To: 

Sept. 1964 


□ Full-time 
Q Part-time 


Offered Better Job 


1. No. of students with j 

2. No. of students withou 


t jobs 


72% 
28% 


From: 
To: 


□ Full-time 

□ Part-time 


• 


3. Average total of jobs 
working students only 


leld by 


1.9 IX 


From* 
To: 


\ ,i r u ii lime 
□ Part-time 










From: 
To: 


Q Full-time 
□ Part-time 




• 






From: 
To: 


□ Full-time 

□ Part-time 


» 


! 






From: 
To: 


Q Full-time 
□ Part-time 




i 






From: 
To: 


□ Full-time 

□ Part-time 
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N0TE: For questions 17 through 20. By "Occupational Life" is meant everything to do with getting jobs, doing Re- 
work required on those jobs, deciding and planning for a life's work, and actually carrying out the plans for 
life's work* 



-3% 
5% 
6% 

1% 
1% 
-5% 
.1% 
4% 
8% 
3% 



17. From what sources chiefly did you seek advice about 
your occupational life before leaving school? 
(Check "X" those which have been MOST helpful 
to you) 

PI No one 
PI School teacher 
f*1 School counselor 

n A school attended since leaving high school 

□ YMCA, YWCA, and similar sources 
j 1 Public employment agency 
n Private employment agency 

□ Parents, relatives, or adult friends of the family 
n Workers on jobs you are interested in 
I I Employer or supervisor 
I I Immediate personal friend 

□ Other 



18. Which subject that you took in high school has been 
of most value to you in your occupational life since 
you left high school? (1) English--14 schools; 

( 2) Math- -12 schools; (3) Typing --ll school 

(If no subject has been of value to you, write "none" 
here.) 



19. What subjects or kinds of education which you 
DID NOT HAVE do you now think would have 
helped you in your occupational life since 
leaving school? 

I , Business 

II * Mathematics 

III. Vocational Training 

IV. Psychology - r Hufoari Relations 



20. If there are any suggestions you care to make 

which might help the school be of greater service 
to you or the young people now in the school, please 
write them here. 



I; Vocational Courses 



II. Guidance 



III. 



Better. Teachers 



IV. Meeting Student Needs (Personal) 



V. More Courses 



VI* Better Libraries 



VII. Teacher Visitation 



VIII. Teaching How to Study . 

NOTE: Will you kindly check over the questions to make sure that you have indicated or written cn answer for each 
question. Be sure that your name, address, phone number, and the date this blank was filled in are written 
clearly on the top of the first page. 



PLEASE RETURN THIS INVENTORY FORM IN THE ENCLOSED ENVELOPE AT ONCE. 
THANK YOU FOR HELPING US TO HELP OTHERS. 
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EAST BATON ROUGE PARISH HIGH 
POST SCHOOL SURVEY 

Question Number 16 



OCCUPATIONS 

Professional, Technical & Managerial 
Job I 
Job II 
Total 

Clerical and Sales 
Job I 

Job II * 
Total 

Service Occupations 
Job I 
Job II 
Total 

Agricultural 
Job I 
Job II 
Total 

Processing 

Job I 
Job II 
Total 

Machine Trades 
Job I 
Job II 
. Total 

Bench Work 

Job I 
Job II 
Total. 

Structural Work 
Job I 
Job II 
Total 

Miscellaneous 
Job I 
Job II 
Total 



PERCENTAGES 



9.44 
3.55 
12.99 



32.02 
22.57 
54.59 



10.84 
8.24 
19.08 



.32 
.12 
.44 



.63 
.76 
1.39 



1.14 
.50 
1,64 



1.14 
.63 
1.77 



1.77 
1.46 
3.23 



2.28 
2.53 
4.81 




EAST BATON ROUGE PARISH JUNIOR HIGrf SCHOOLS 
POST SCHOOL SURVEY 



Question Numbers 1 & 2 



OCCUPATIONS 

Professional, Technical & Managerial 
Father 
Mother 
Total 

Clerical and Sales 
Father 
Mother 
Total 

Service Occupations 
Father 
Mother 
Total 

Agricultural 

Father 
Mother 
Total 

Processing 

Father 
Mother 
Total 

Machine Trades 
Father 
Mother 
• Total 

Bench Work 

Father 
Mother 
Total 

Structural Work 
Father 
Mother 
Total 

Miscellaneous 
Father 
Mother 
Total 



PERCENTAGES 



21.04 
8.23 
29.27 



7.52 
14.40 
21.92 



8.96 
11.02 
19.98 



.38 
.02 
• 40 



3.67 
.10 
3.77 



3.52 

at 

3.52 

2.29 
2.29 

11.25 
11.25 



6.27 
1.28 
7.55 
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Number sheets sent out 3,964 
Number sheets answered 2,876 
Percentage 72.55% 



EAST BATON ROUGE PARISH JUNIOR HIGH SCHOOLS 
POST SCHOOL SURVEY 



FAMILY INFORMATION 

3. List your father's highest grade completed 10.51 average 

4. List your mother's highest grade completed 10.79 average 

5. With whom do you live? 49% Mother 2% Stepfather 

40% Father 2% Guardian 



1% Stepmother 6% Spouse 



EDUCATION INFORMATION 



6. What is your EDUCATIONAL status? 

78% Going to hi'gh school full-time 
11% Going to high school part-time 

4% Going to college full-time 

1% Going to college part-time 

1% Receiving training on the job, but not going to school otherwise 

1% Receiving training in the armed services but not going to school otherwise 

1% Not going to school or receiving training 

2% Other 

7. What is or was your grade average in high school? 

33% above average 60% average 7% below average 

Since leaving junior high school your grades have: 

39% improved 45% stayed the same 16% fallen 

8. How do you feel about your preparation for senior high school? 
29% very satisfied with it 

43% fairly satisfied with it 

18% neither satisfied nor dissatisfied 

7% rather dissatisfied with it 

3% very dissatisfied with it 

9. What subjects or kinds of education which you DID NOT HAVE do you now 
think would have helped »• \n your life since leaving junior high school? 

Top 5 subjects by priority Frequency Totals 

I. Business Courses 10 I Business Courses 19 

II. Business Courses 5 II Math Courses 17 

III. Math Courses 5 III Voc.-Tech. Classes 20 

IV. Voc.-Tech. Courses 4 IV Foreign Languages 6 

V. Voc.-Tech. Courses 4 V Science 7 
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10. 



If there are any suggestions you care to make which might help the school 
be of greater service to you or the young people now in the school, please 
write them here. 



Top 5 suggestions by priority 
I. Teacher Improvement 7 
II/ Teacher Improvement 4 
III. Course Offerings 9 
IV. Course Offerings 7 ' 
V. Course Offerings 7 



Frequency Totals 

I. Offer More Courses 
Teacher Improvement 
Better Principal -Teacher- 
Student relationships 
More guidances-counseling 
Smaller Classes 



II. 
III. 

IV. 
V. 



11. Which two junior high school courses were most helpful in preparing you 
for high school? 



Top 5 courses by priority 

I. English 10 

II. Math 10 

III. Science 12 

IV. Social Studies 11 

V. Social Studies 8 



Frequency Totals 

I. Math & Algebra 23 

II. Social Studies 21 

III. English 19 

IV. Science 18 

V. Physical Ed. 6 



12. Were there enough electives on the junior high level? 
53% Yes 47% No 

13. What electives would you like to see added at the junior high level? 
Top 5 elec tives by priority Frequency Totals 



I. Business Courses 9 

II. Voc.-Tech. Courses 11 

III. Business Courses 6 

IV. Voc.-Tech. Courses 8 

V. Voc.-Tech. Courses 5 



I. Voc.-Tech. Courses 33 

II. Business Courses 19 

III. Foreign Languages 13 

IV. Art 7 

V. Social Studies 7 



14. Did the counselor assist you at any time during your junior high years? 

43% Yes 57% No 

15. When did you see the counselor or use the guidance services? 
10% regularly 49% seldom 41% never 

16. Now that you 1 re in high school > what kind of assistance could the 
counselors have given you that would have made the transition from 
junior high to senior high easier (better)? 

Top 5 by priority Frequency Totals ' 

I. Subject selection 11 X# Subject selection 

II. Subject selection 8 n # Social-Personal Guidance 

III. Subject selection. 7 m # study Guidance 

IV. Study Guidance 7 i V# High School Orientation 

V. Subject selection 5 V . Vocational Guidance 



34 
16 
9 
9 
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17. Were efforts made by the school to assist you with any special 
(individuaD problems you had? ; 

40% Yes 607. No 

18. Were enough provisions made for social activities (clubs, activities 
organizations)? ' *-" vlcie8 » 

63% Yes 37% No 

What activities were missing? 



I. 
II. 
III. 
IV. 
V. 



Top 5 activities by priority 



Clubs 
Athletics 
Clubs 
Athletics 
Athletics 



10 
6 
8 

6 
5 



I. 


Athletics 


21 


II. 


Clubs 


20 


III. 


Socials 


13 


IV. 


Cheerleaders 


5 


v. 


None 


5 



19, What one quality in junior high teachers did you like most? 



Top 5 qualities by priority 



I. 
II. 
III. 
IV. 
V. 

Least? 



Understanding 8 

Helpful 6 

Teaching Ability 6 

Teaching Ability 7 

Personality 8 



Frequency Totals 

I. Personality 
II. Understanding 
III. Teaching Ability & Methods 
IV. Personal Interest 

V. Fairness 



18 
14 
9 

20 
5 



Top 5 by priority 

I. No Teaching Ability 
No Personality 
No Teaching Ability 6 
& No respect for students 
No Teaching Ability 
No Personality 



II. 
III. 

IV. 
V. 



II. 
III. 
IV. 
V. 



Frequency Totals 

I. No Persorial Interest 10 

No Personality 8 

Too Strict 7 

Unfair 7 

No respect fot students 7 



20. What is your EMPLOYMENT status? 



15% Regular employment full-time (30 or more hours per week) 
*% n Re8U J ar fP lo y*ent part-time (less than 20 hours per week) 
^b/o Unemployed, and seeking work 
12% Unemployed and NOT seeking work 
1% Taking ROTC 

1% Serving a regular enlistment iti the armed forces of the U 
37o Serving in a voluntary program such as the Job Corps 
6% Irregular employment (babysitting, mowing lawns, etc.) 
Other 



s. 
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21. 



22. 



23. 



24, 



25. 



I. 


Job 


20 


11. 


College 


19 


111. 


Voc. School 


19 


IV. 


Armed Forces 


11 


V. 


Marriage 


10 



> What do you plan to do when you graduate from high school? 

T^p 5 by priority Frequency Totals 

I. College 16 
II. Job 15 
III. Voc. School 10 
IV. Voc. School 5 
V. Marriage 5 
Armed Forces 5 

dfd£ctions? eraPl0yed * WhSt y ° Ur present average earnings before 
161.71 Monthly - Average 

Are you employed by a member of your family or by a friend of 
your family? 

20% Yes 80% No 

Through what source did you learn about the "opening" that led to 
your, present job? 

57% Member of your family, or a friend 
15% School 

19 £ r ^ te era P l °y raent agency (to Whom you paid a fee) 
17. public employment agency (such as State Employment Service) 
16% Personal application while looking for a job 
Wk Classified advertisement in paper 
7% . Other 

17% Somewhat related 
46% No relationship 
23% Can't rate this 

i 

26. What do you expect is going to be your regular occupation? 



Top 5 by priority 

I. Undecided 14 

II. Secretary 8 

III. Teacher 6 

IV. Secretary 4 

V. Lawyer 3 

Medical 3 

Compare with Item #21 

Number Same 

Number Different 35% 



Frequency Totals 

I4 Secretarial 20 

II. Undecided 18 

til. Teacher 14 

IV. Doctor 8 

V. Nursing 7 
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27. When did. you decide definitely on what you now expect is going to be 
your regular occupation? 

397. Still undecided 

11% Before entering senior high school 
42% During senior high school 
2% Since leaving high school and 

prior to present job 
3% While on present job 
1% While attending post high school 

educational institute 
3% Other 

28. Have any of your hobbies had a relation to your* vocational choice? 

33% Yes 
67% No 

29. From what sources dhief ly have you sought advice about your career 
plans? ' 

11% No one 
2% Principal 
18% Counselor 
13% Teacher 

1% A school attended since leaving high school 
3% Clubs and organizations 
. 1% Public employment agency 
- Private employment agency 
27% Parents, relatives, or adult friends of the family 
9% Workers on jobs you are interested in 
3% Employer or supervisor 
9% Immediate personal friend 
1% Religious Counselor 
2% Other 

30. What REGULAR jobs have you held since you left juhior high school* 
including present job, if any? 

1. Total number of students working 54% 

2. Total number of students not working 46% 

3. Average number of jobs of students working only 1.5% 

4. Top 4 or 5 jobs 

Top 5 jobs by priority Frequency Totals 

Sales Clerk .13 I. Sales Clerk 18 

O f fi" Work 7 n# Office Work l5 

Office S I l "' = emce S ""°" A "^ant 11 

u-rice work 3 i v . Grocery Store 11 

Service Station Attendant 3 V. Restaurant « 

IV. Grocery Store 5 
V. Service Station Attendant 6 
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POST-HIGH SCHCOL EDUCATION* I. SURVEY SHEET 

East Baton Rouge Parish School Board will offer vocational and technical 
courses at the post-high school level. Would you please check the courses 
that would interest you either in day school or nirht school. 



PRESENT PROJECTED COURSES 

336 Air-Conditioning & Refrigeration 

309 Auto Body 

571 Auto Mechanics 

386 Commercial Art 

373 Drafting 

452 Electricity-Electronics 
264 Power Mechanics 

FUTURE PROJFP.TEn COURSFS 

665 Data Processing 
484 Practical Nursinp 
280 Cosmotolopy 
4'i2 Child J3are Management 
270 Food Service 



504. Welding" 

780 Typewriting 

567 Bookkeeping 

476 Shorthand 

588 Office Machines 

828 Keypunch Operations 

279 Printing 

150 Alterations 

359 Masonry & Brick 

laying 
467 Dental Assistant 

638 Medical Assistant 
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976 Yes No 1327 
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O PPORTUNITIES OF ASSOC IATE DEGREE MECHANICAL 
ENGINEERING TECHNIC I ANS 1^ THE MEMPHIS ANC 
MIC-SOUTH AREA. 

ME AVAILABLE IN tfT-CRTC" SET. 

PUB 0 AT t - ' AUG72 <»5P. M.S. THESIS, 

MEMPHIS STATE UNIVERSITY 

OESCRIPTOKS - INFORMATION NEEDS; TABLES 
U?ATA); »MASTSRS THrSfaS; *ENGI NEERI NG 
TEC hM C I AK'S ; ^CHANICAL DESIGN TECHNICIANS; 
*E«PLCYMENT OPPORTUNITIES; *SGUTriERN STATES; 
MANPOWER NEEDS; OCCUPATIONAL INFORMATION; 
MANPOWER Dt VELGPMEN T ; EMPLOYMENT PROJECTIONS; 
^ASSOCIATE DEGREES; TECHNICAL EDUCATION; 
VOCATIONAL EOUCAT ION; VOCATIONAL DEVtLOPMENT 
IOENTIFI *S~ - *MEMP"hTS " 

ABSTRACT - AS PA!<T OF A MASTER'S DEGREE 
PROGRAM, A 13-iOUESTIuN SURVEY INSTRUMENT WAS 
DEVELOPED A NO 0 T I LI ZED I N ORDER TO ANSWER 
FOUR dASIC QUESTIONS CONCERNING: II) 
EMPLOYMENT OPPORTUNITIES CF ASSOCIATE DEGREE" 
MECHANICAL ENGINEERING TECHNICIANS IN THE 
MEMPHIS ANJ MIO-SUUTH AREA, (2) EXPECTED JOB 
QUALIFICATIONS, 13) SALARY RANGES, AN'J (4) 
08STACIES TO EMPLOYMENT SUCH AS UNIuN 
MEMBERSHIP A.<D A PPRENTICESHIP R E UU I R bMENTS. 
APPROXIMATELY 45 OPENINGS EX 1ST" NOW AND THE 
5-YEAR PROJfcCTtD wE ED IS FOR 450 TECHNICIANS 
IN MECHANICAL ENGINEERING, INDICATING THAT 
EMPLOYMENT CPr GRTU.N I T I ES ARE EXCELLENT. 
SALARIES RANGED FROM $400 TO $2,000 PER 
MONTH, AVEP AGING FROM $577 TO $851 PER MO NTH. 
MINIMAL OBSTACLES TO EMPLOYMENT ARc FORESEEN^" 
IT WAS RECOMMENDED THAT: (1) THE STATE 
TECHNICAL INSTITUTE AT MEMPHIS CONTINUE TO 
OFFER ITS MECHANICAL ENGINEERING TECHNOLOGY 
CURRICULUM, AND (2) THE STATE TECHNICAL 
INSTITUTE EXPAND ITS CURRICULUM OFFERINGS TO 
INCLUDE A "PRODUCTION OPTION" IN MECHANICAL " 
ENGINEERING OR AN INDUSTRIAL ENGINEERING 
TECHNOLOGY CURRICULUM. A LI TERATURE REV I EW, 4 
PILCT STUUY, AND RESPONSES FROM 57 UF THE 100 
INDUSTRIES WHICH «ER£ MAILED THE SURVEY 

QUESTIONNAIRE WERE USED TO COLLECT DATA, 

WHICH ARE PRESENTED BY MEANS OF VARIOUS 
TABLES. (AG) 
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INTRODUCTION 

During the last thirty years the advances made in the field of 
technology have been tremendous. These extremely rapid advances have 
created a need for technicians as engineers concentrated their efforts 
on more theoretical aspects of technology. This need for technicians 
is pointed out in the Department of Labor's book, Criteria For Tech- 
nical Education ; 

The explosion of new scientific knowledge has caused changes 
in education so that the recently graduated scientist or engineer 
often has had limited laboratory experience and functions more as 
a theoretical, diagnostic, interpretive, creative or administrative 
professional than in the past. He must delegate much of his scien- 
tific work to other skilled members of the scientific team. Thus, 
a serious shortage in trained manpower capable of giving the tech- 
nical laboratory or clinical service formerly performed by the 
engineer or medical professional has developed. The number of new 
technicians of all kinds needed each year is estimated to be at 
least 200,000, and the needs for new kinds of technicians and for 
upgrading or updating employed technicians of all kinds will evi- 
dently continue to increase. (Criteria for Techni cal Education, 
1968:2) ' — " — 

In order to meet the demand for technicians, federal, state and 
local governments have funded the establishment of vocational schools 
and technical institutes. These vocational schools and technical insti- 
tutes were established and their curricula designed to satisfy the needs 
as projected by national, regional and local forecasts. Unfortunately, 
these forecasts have several shortcomings as stated by the Department 
of Labor: 

Several data gaps become apparent in analyzing technician man- 
power requirements and supply. These gaps or problem areas can be 
grouped in the following subject areas: 

The identification of the reasons for specific utilization 

patterns by industry. 

The need for greater occupation detail. 

The relationship between training and entry jobs. 
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Identification of all methods of qualifying for entry jobs. 
The need for statistics on occupational transfers. ( Technical 
Manpower, 1966-80 3 1970 ik) 

In view of the fact that the curricula of technical institutes 
were founded on data with shortcomings and that the technological field 
has continued to grow and change, it may he that technicians are being 
produced with skills not required and lacking skills required by indus- 
try in the area of the producing school. For the reasons stated, perio- 
dic reviews of area skill requirements are appropriate. 

The State Technical Institute at Memphis is now in its fourth 
year and an in depth survey of the occupational opportunities in the 
Memphis and Mid-South area is needed to reaffirm the validity of the 
institute's curricula and to point out areas requiring adjustment. This 
survey is especially needed for the Mechanical Engineering Technology 
as it is a broad and **apidly changing field encompassing energy conver- 
sion, machine and tool design, and production. 

Problem Statement 

The problems of this investigation were to determine (l) the 
employment opportunities of associate degree mechanical engineerii 5 
technicians in the Memphis and Mid-South area, (2) the qualifications 
expected of these associate degree mechanical engineering technicians, 
(3) the salary range that can be expected, and (h) obstacles to employ- 
ment such as union requirements. 

Objectives 

The specific objectives of this study w~re as follows: 

1. Conduction of a review of literature concerning the occupa- 
tional opportunities for mechanical engineering technicians* 

2. Construction of a questionnaire to be used as the data 
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collection instrument in this investigation. 

3. To analyze tie collected data reporting totals, means, and 
percentages where applicable. 

k. To make recoiimendations as to the curriculum that should 
be offered by Mid-South educational institutions to the students in 
Mechanical Engineering Technology. 

Limitations 

The specific limits of this investigation were as follows: 

1. The industries used in this study were located no more than 
eighty miles from ^2mphis, Tunnessee, 

2. The broad classification Mechanical Engineering will be 
restricted to the three primary types of Mechanical Technology which 
are Energy Conversion Technology, Machine and Tool Design Technology, 
and Production Technology as defined ih the Technical Education Year- 
book 1967-68 . (Prakken, 1967:108). 

Procedure 

A thorough review of literature was made in order to utilize the 
efforts of other individuals and groups in obtaining the objectives of 
this investigation. 

The questionnaire was utilized to determine: 

1. The occupational opportunities of mechanical engineering 
technicians in the Memphis and Mid-South area. 

2. The particular types of mechanical engineering technicians 
in demand in the Memphis and Mid-South area. 

3. The salary range offered mechanical engineering technicians. 
k. The obstacles to employment for mechanical engineering tech- 
nicians such as labor union requirements for apprenticeship. 
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A pilot study was conducted using three members of the State 
Technical Institute at Memphis 1 Mechanical Engineering Technology 
faculty and the members of the State Technical Institute at Memphis 1 
Mechanical Engineering Technology Advisory Committee. 

The questionnaire along with a cover letter (Appendix C) and 
a return addressed, stamped envelope was mailed to one hundred (100) 
mechanical technology oriented industries selected at random from 
Memphis/Mid-South Manufacturers . 

The returned questionnaires were analyzed in the following 

manner: 

1. The number of mechanical engineering technicians employed 
by the polled industries is reported. 

2. The percentage employed in the various categories of Mech- 
anical Engineering Technology is tabulated. 

3* The number of job opportunities available immediately is 
tabulated. 

k. The projected mechanical engineering technician need by 
local industry is tabulated. 

5. The percentage of companies polled wherein union or company 
rules require service at the apprentice level before an employee can be 
classified and paid at the technician level is reported. 

b. The recruiting policies of the companies polled are reported* 

7* The above listed items were used to recommend that the Mech- 
anical Engineering Technology at the State Technical Institute not be 
changed at thxs tke and that an Industrial Engineering Technology 
curriculum be offered. (Appendix E) The Industrial Engineering Technol- 
ogy was proposed in lieu of a production option Mechanical Engineering 
Technology as requested by the instituted administration • 
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ANALYSIS OF DATA 

Description of Industrie:- Led 

Table 1 indicates sizes of the ind ies polled. This 
table was used to break the nanies into size groups and the size 
group code used in Memphis/ jouth Manufacturers assigned. 

Table 1 reveals t) vuiies of all sizes were polled in this 

investigation and that thurc was no significant response pattern as 
related to size. One item of note is the high percentage of industries 
having 1000 or more employees that responded. This high percentage of 
the larger industries created a condition wherein the returned ques- 
tionnaires covered an estimated 63.1$ of the employee positions of the 
industries polled. 

Table 1 

SIZES OF POLLED INDUSTRIES ■ . 



Size Code Size Description No. Polled No. Responders % 



A 


Fewer than 10 employees 


1 


1 


100$ 


B 


10 to 2k employees 


5 


k 


80$ 


C 


25 to 1*9 employees 


6 


5 


83$ 


D 
*E 


50 to 99 employees 


26 


12 


k6% 


100 to 2k9 employees 


25 


17 


65% 


F 


250 to I+99 employees 


18 


10 


56% 


G 


500 to 999 employees 


11 


7 


63% 


K 


1000 or more employees 


7 


5 


71% 
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Table 2 indicates the estimated size of the responding indus- 
tries and the actual number of employees reported by the individual 
responding industries. It should be noted that the total size of res- 
ponding industries which was estimated from Memphis /Mid- South Manufac- 
turers published in 1970 is 23,896 whilo the responding industries 
reported 26,522 in March and April 1972 which is an increase of 2,626. 
This U$ increase could possibly be an indication of the growth of the 
industries polled. 

1 Table 2 

NUMBER OF EMPLOYEES OF RESPONDING INDUSTRIES 
ESTIMATED AND REPORTED 



Responder No.* Estimated No. Employees Reported No. Employees 



1 


175 


175 


2 


175 


135 


k 


. 375 


32C 


5 


17 


8 


6 


175 


225 


7 


2000 


2000 


8 


175 


155 


9 


175 


91 


10 


75 


90 


11 


175 


100 


12 


75 


1+0 


Ik 


750 


900 


15 


17 


19 


16 


17 


16 


17 


375 


300 
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Table 2 (continued) 



Responder No.* Estimated No. Employees Reported No. Employees 



18 


Q7 
Of 


33 


1 Q 


75 


» 

75** 


PO 


Ten 


832 


PI 


75 


75** 


PP 


75 


102 


p^ 


175 


175** 


PU 


75 


56 


P^ 


750 


510 


Pfi 


375 


330 


P7 


375 


I56 


28 


75 


■ -55- 


9Q 


750 


1015 




nrn 

750 


550 


ol 


375 


2',0 


^P 




5000 


33 


175 


75 


3U 


375 


1*26 


35 


375 


375** 


36 


375 


300 


37 


75 


70 


38 


17 


51 


39 


2000 


1278 


1*0 


75 


76 


kl 


175 


1*87 
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Ta! e 3 indicates the size of the polled industries whose ques- 
tionnaires were returned by the Post Office with markings indicating 
that the company no longer existed. These companies had an estimated 
587 employees which represented only 1.5$ of the estimated 37,737 
employees of the industries polled. 

Table 3 

INDUSTRIES POLLED, QUESTIONNAIRE RETURNED 
COMPANY NO LONGER IN BUSINESS 



Responder No. Estimated No. Employees 



3 37 
13 175 
^7 375 

Total 587 

Table k reflects the estimated size of the industries -polled 
that did not respond bo either mailing of the questionnaire. The non- 
responding industries had an estimated 13,25^ employees or 35.1$ of 
the total of -che polled industries. 

Table k 

INDUSTRIES POLLED, NO RESPONSE 



Responder No. Estimated No. Employees 

62 371 

63 17'5 
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ABSTRACT „ 
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INTRODUCTION 



This Final Report was prepared by members of the team 
employed by the Orleans Parish School System for the purpose 
of evaluating the Exemplary Program for Occupational Preparation 
(EPOP) . The report will address itself to an identification 
of the present status of the project based on the observations 
and contacts with the EPOP staff since December, 1971, and a 
consideration of suggestions for the final contract year of 
the project. 

The evaluation team, as e. part of management, seeks to 
influence decisions, from an external, independent reference 
point, relative to the management of the program* Inherent 
in this approach is the necessity of determining the degree to 
which identifiable, measurable objectives are being realized. 
This goal has given rise to an immediate concern of the evalua- 
tion team, that of not having the specific behavioral process 
and performance objectives of the program delineated in appro- 
priate, measurable terms. 

As indicated in the Interim Report^ dated April 24, 1972, 
the EPOP staff was, in September, 1971, endeavoring to continue 
its operation without the services of an evaluator. The pre- 
sent evaluation team assumed its responsibilities in December, 
1971. It is felt, therefore, that maximum value to the project 
will be realized if this report addresses itself to: 

(I) A review of the General and Specific objectives of 
each of the grade level divisions of the program; 

(II) An account of the activities and accomplishments of 
each division during the last half of the second 
year of operation as they relate to these objectives; 

(III) Recommendations believed to be pertinent to a 
successful final year of the program. 

I. OBJECTIVES OF EACH GRADE LEVEL DIVISION 

A. Elementary School 

1. Provide students with information about a 
variety of occupations and vocational options. 

2. Create a desirable attitude with regard to 
the dignity of work. 

3. Guide the students toward development of 
sound occupational aspirations. 



^•Interim Report, Project No. 0-361-0125, Contract No. OEC- 
0-70-4783(361), An Exemplary Program for Occupational Preparation, 
William G. Young, New Orleans Public Schools. 
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B. Middle School 



1. Provide the overaged student and potential 
dropout with semi-skilled training in order 

to: 

a. give him a practical interest in remaining 
in school 

b. provide him with a means of earning 
economic supplements while he is in 
school 

c. provide him with salable skills if he 
must terminate his schooling. 

2. Help this student see the relationship between 
core academic subjects and his chosen occupa- 
tion field. 

3. Help the student to develop a desirable atti- 
tude with regard to the dignity of work 
through skill training and vocational guidance. 

C. Senior High School 

General Objectives 

1. Through on-the-job training provide the stu- 
dent with experiences in the latest methods 
and machinery of industry. 

2. Provide job-entry skills and employability 
for students in areas of industrial arts, 
health occupations, and clerical occupations. 

Specific Objectives of the Clerical Training Phase 

1. Pre-Cooperative Clerical Block for Eleventh 
Grade Students: 

a. To acquaint students through in-school, 
classroom experience with the make-up 
and routine of some fifteen different 
clerical jobs. 

b. To give students an opportunity to decide 
those clerical jobs which they like and 
those for which they are qualified. 

c. To remedy those deficiencies which would 
prevent a student from qualifying for the 
job he would like to obtain. 

d. To prepare students for participation in 
the cooperative office education program 
during the twelfth grade. 
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2. Vocational Office Block, Including Simulated 
Office Environment: 

a. To provide a vocational office block at 
Carver Senior High School to give senior 
business education students an opportunity 
to identify themselves as potential office 
workers through a simulated office experience. 

b. To develop new office skills and knowledges, 
to refine and strengthen previously acquired 
office skills and knowledges, and then to 
integrate and apply these skills and knowledges 
in a simulated office. 

c. To give students an opportunity to develop 
and practice in an office setting those 
intangible qualities; such as, promptness, 
neatness, dependability, initiative, etc. , 
which have such a direct bearing on job 
success. 

3. Programmed Instructional Teaching of Typewriting 
and Shorthand: 

a. To develop the learner 1 s skill in manipulating 
the operative parts of the typewriter. 

b. To reinforce initial learnings through smaller 
packets of instruction. 

c. To allow disadvantaged students many opportuni- 
ties to experience success by providing 
individualized programmed instruction which 
allows each student to progress at a rate 
consistent with his own ability. 

d. To improve the student's skill in reading 
and carrying out instructions. 

e. To expand the student's problem-solving 
ability. 

f. To develop the learners ability to type by 
touch at a minimum skill of thirty gross words 
a minute with no laore than five errors in a 
five minute timed writing. 

g. To develop a program in Typewriting I, which 
eliminates the lock-step approach, a program 
which will not be hindered by the erratic 
attendance which is so frequently a characteris- 
tic of the disadvantaged student, a program 
which is more student-directed than classroom 
directed. 

h. To build upon existing research to further 
determine through a controlled program whether 
disadvantaged students can become better typists 
when taught with the individualized programmed 
approach rather than the traditional approach. 
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i. To develop an employable skill in typewrit- 
ing so that the learner will be qualified to 
enter the cooperative office education program 
at the twelfth grade level and/or the labor 
market upon high school graduation. 

D. Out-of-School Youth 

Through night courses train youth who have left school 
through graduation or dropout in the marketable trades 
of auto-mechanics and mechanical drawing so that they 
can earn a li /ing wage. (See Bibliography. #1. pages 
12 and 13.) 

II. ACTIVITIES AND ACCOMPLISHMENTS OF EACH DIVISION 
A# Elementary School 

The objectives of the Elementary Component of the Exenplary 
Program for Occupational Preparation are to (a) provide students 
with information about a variety of occupational and vocational 
options, (b) create a desirable attitude with regard to the 
dignity of work, and (c) guide the students toward development 
of sound occupational aspirations. 

Four elementary schools (Dunn, Edwards, Moton, housing 
grades 1-5, and St. Philip the Apostle, grades 1-8) participated 
in this project. These four schools collectively represent an 
enrollment of approximately 3,500 students from the Desire area. 
The elementary advisor is responsible for this component of 
the program which involves working with teachers and pupils in 
125 classrooms. He spends one day per week in each school, and 
visits each classroom at least once each month. 

During each school visit an effort is made to visit as 
many. classes as possible. From eight to ten informal teacher 
conferences are held each day, and large and small group meet- 
ings with teachers are held on a regular basis. In addition, 
he meeter" with teachers at regularly established faculty meetings 
of each school as well as with individuals or small groups on 
demand to discuss specific problems such as advantageous utiliza- 
tion of World of Work materials, scheduling of special 
demonstration lessons' 2 for a particular social studies unit and 
planning for suitable field trips for various class groups. 
(See Appendix A, Exhibit IV.) * 

Since the conception of the program, the elementary 
advisor has prepared and distributed information concerning 
occupations. He has also developed a twenty-eight page mimeo- 
graphed booklet, Suggested Activities and Information on Career 
Development at the Elementary Level (see Appendix A. Exhibit XIII) , 
Which was distributed to all elementary teachers in the program 

2 

Dunn, C.J. and Payne, B.F., World of Work; Occupational- 
Vocational Guida nce in the Elementary Grades, A Handbook for 
Elementary School Teachers ana Counselors . 
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as well as to their principals , district superintendents and 
key administrative personnel in the central office. In addi- 
tion/ the elementary advisor has prepared two Suggested Unit 
Outlines on Career Development / one for the primary level 
(grades 1-3) and one for the intermediate level (grades 4-6) . 
(See Appendix A, Exhibits XIV-A and XIV-B.) 

Essentially/ at the primary level/ the Unit Outline 
(see Appendix A, Exhibit XIV-A) deals in depth with the basic 
concepts of the value of work. The unit is tied in with the 
social studies area at the first/ second and third grade levels 
respectively and addresses itself to an identification of 
workers in the home/ community , and city, in addition/ specific 
jobs (nurse and postman) are introduced as a means of developing 
awareness of their roles in the world of work and their impor- 
tance in society. 

The Unit Outline at the intermediate level (see Appendix A, 
Exhibit XIV-B) builds upon the basic concepts established and 
adds vocational-occupational goals to the program. Starting 
with the kinds of jobs performed by the family/ the unit moves 
to relating them to the variety and levels of jobs found in the 
community. The unit then focuses realistically on the kinds of 
abilities and skills required by various occupations. With this 
in mind/ provisions are made for self-examination of interest, 
abilities, strengths and weakness by each child to help him 
explore various pathways toward a vocational goal. These units 
have been distributed to all teachers and principals of the 
schools involved. In addition, they serve as a basis for the 
demonstration lessons and discussions relative to the utiliza- 
tion of World of Work materials. (See Appendix A, Exhibit IV.) 

Demonstration lessons referred to above are conducted 
by the elementary advisor in all elementary classrooms involved 
in the project. In addition to the materials already described/ 
he also utilizes filmstrips/ tape recorders, and other non-book 
materials. 

This contact with teachers has provided a vehicle for 
the exchange of ideas and the development of concepts for 
specific lessons or units. A tangible result of these meetings 
is the Suggested Unit Outlines for primary and intermediate 
levels already discussed. 

Early in the planning, the decision was made to adminis- 
ter an opinion survey (Vocational Information Questionnaire) 
of the use of vocational information in school 3 to determine 
the change of attitudes, if any, in administrators, counselors, 
and teachers involved in the program. (See Appendix A, Exhibits 
V, VI and VII.) 
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As indicated in Exhibits VI (Pre-test) and VII (post-test), 
there was a definite change, positive in nature, relative to 
the attitudes of administrators, counselors, and teachers in- 
volved in the project. Responses to each question indicate 
this shift in attitude towards a more positive awareness of the 
values inherent in the prog-am. This change in attitude also 
revealed the need for additional information and materials, 
vocational in nature, for teachers, counselors, and administra- 
tors. As a result, Vocational Centers were established in 
each of the four elementary schools involved. These centers 
have filmstrips, films, tapes, records, and books related to 
social studies units and occupational preparation. (See 
Appendix A, Exhibits III and IV for inventory of materials.) 
In addition, each staff member has been furnished a copy of the 
World of Work, A Handbook on Occupational-Vocational Guidance 
in the Elementary Grades , by C.J. Dunn and B.F* Payne. 

A revised instrument designed to measure students' 
attitudes toward work was administered in September,. 1971, 
and again in May, 1972. Revision of the original instrument 
included: (a) Deletion of confusing or ambiguous items, 

(b) reduction of the number of test items from 25 to 20, 

(c) re-ordering of test items according to a random method, 

(d) testing only of evenly numbered grades for two consecutive 
years, and (e) deletion of the aspirational test instrument. 
(See Appendix A, Exhibits I and II.) 

The revised Attitude Towards Work scale was, in terms 
of the revision, administered only to grades two and four in 
the participating schools: (1) St. Philip the Apostle, (2) 
Henderson H. Dunn, (3) Helen S. Edwards, and (4) Robert R. 
Moton. The statistical pre-test and post-test data are pre- 
sented in Appendix A, Exhibit XII. 

The tables compare pre-test and post-test measures of the 
attitude variable. It should be noted that a negative (-) mean 
difference indicates a negative attitude towards work as re- 
vealed in the differences between the pre-test and post-test 
scores . 

Since the test was administered only to the second and 
fourth grade classes in each school and since all except one 
of these grades enrolled less than thirty students each, it 
was decided to use "students" t distribution for determining 
the significance, if any, of attitudinal change. 

Tables in Exhibit XII indicate, for each of the four 
schools: (a) The number of students in each grade tested, 
(b) mean of the differences between the pre-test and post-test 
scores for each grade, (c) the standard deviation for each 
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grade's scores, and (d) the t- statistic or the deviation of 
change in attitude as indicated by the paired dependent 
variables. 

It should be noted that, in addition to the significant 
positive gain in attitude toward work within each school rea- 
lized during the first year of the program, each school again 
showed additional gain in attitude towards work during the 
second year of the program. It is true that the gain was not 
as great, but eleven of the thirty-one classes tested showed 
a gain in attitude towards work at the .05 level of signifi- 
cance. Three of the classes showed gains at the .025 level 
of significance. 

Fifty field trips were planned, scheduled, and completed 
by the elementary advisor and teachers in their respective 
schools. Seven new places were added as field trip sites for 
the current year. Guidelines for scheduling and suggestions 
for follow-up procedures were prepared and discussed with 
teachers and staff. (See Appendix A, Exhibits VIII, IX, X, 
and XI.) 

During the year "Career Days" were held on April 5, 6, 
and 7 for all students of the participating schools in grades 
5 through 8. The job areas explored by the students were: 

April 5 Firefighter, Telephone Operator, Health 
Occupations 

April 6 Telephone Installer, Auto Mechanic, Social 
Worker 

April 7 Cashier, Sales (Auto) , Clerical Worker 

Three representatives from the business community were 
present each day to discuss the characteristics of their occupa- 
tions and to answer questions raised by students. 

At the end of the presentations and question-and-answer 
period each day, students were conducted on a tour of the 
vocational shop areas of Carver Middle and Senior Schools. 

Invitations to "Career Day" activities were also extended 
to the parents of the students served by the program. Approxi- 
mately 675 students and parents were in attendance. 

B. Middle School 

The objectives of the Middle School Program, as defined 
in the original proposals (#1, page 12) are to provide the 
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overaged student end potential dropout with semi-skilled train- 
ing in order to supply him with (a) a practical interest in 
remaining in school, (b) a me£ns of earning economic supplements 
while he is in school, and during summer recesses, and (c) 
salable skills if he must terminate his schooling. In addition, 
the middle school program seeks to provide the student with an 
understanding of the relationship of core academic subjects to 
his chosen career field, as well as to help him develop a desira- 
ble attitude toward work and semi-skilled training. 

During this reporting period, staff meetings were held 
in which planning for implementation of classes in child care, 
food handling and carpentry were undertaken. These meetings 
included the EPOP advisor and the middle school administrative 
personnel. Further, steps were also taken to involve potential 
dropouts in the above-mentioned semi-skilled areas. The first 
step consisted of encouraging students to be available for 
interviews that would place them in the program.. There were 
seventy-four such interviews. Of the seventy-four, twenty were 
rejected for a variety o£ reasons, the most common of which 
involved "college-bound" students who were merely curious or 
wanted something different to do. (See Appendix B, Exhibit V.) 
Secondly, classroom teachers and counselors were asked to utilize 
their knowledge of the students for the purpose of referring 
those children who would most benefit from participation in the 
training classes. Screening of potential students involved the ■ 
consideration of age, grade, records of academic performance 
and student behavior, school attendance, and economic needs of 
students. 

Concurrent with the semi-skilled training classes, field 
trips (see Appendix B, Exhibit II) were planned to expose stu- 
dents to relevant work situations. In the case of child care 
classes, trips were made to day care centers and nurseries for 
the purpose of helping the students understand the operation 
and personnel requirements for these kinds of occupations. 
Students enrolled in food handling likewise received practical 
experience by working in the school cafeteria and participating 
in visits to neighboring restaurants and food factories. 

In providing practical experience for students enrolled 
in the semi-skilled carpentry classes, arrangements were made 
for the students to plan and construct two complete houses with 
finished interiors and exteriors. 

The houses were constructed according to previously de- 
veloped plans. Each had a total area of 64 square feet. 
Twenty-eight students of the seventh and eighth grade carpentry 
classes participated in the construction of the houses. The 
classroom instructor judged the students 1 woirk according to 
the following criteria: Could the student properly make 
measurements? Could the student read and implement blueprints? 
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Could the student follow directions? Could the student proper- I 

ly use available materials? The houses , when completed, were H 

inspected by the instructor and then dismantled for reassembly H 

by future participants in the program* I 

As further practical experience , the carpentry students H 

assisted in partitioning a section of the school building for H 

use as a curriculum planning area. H 

The middle school advisor served as liaison between the H 

carpentry instructor and the program coordinator, communicating I 

the progress of the project. He also ordered the materials ■/ 
for construction. The materials ordered are itemized in Appendix 
B, Exhibit VII. They were paid for with EPOP funds and used for I 

the exclusive purpose of training students in the skill* of carpentry. H 

In keeping with the defined objectives of EPOP, considera- B 

tion is being given to introducing more vocationally oriented H 

courses into the middle school curriculum in an effort to H 

realize more continuity in the curriculum. Specifically, plans H 

are underway to introduce the Industrial Arts Curriculum Pro- H 

ject (IACP) Construction Course for Career Opportunities B 

beginning with the Fall semester of the next academic year, H 

1972-1973 • Serious consideration is also being given to H 

determining the need to shift emphasis within established core H 

courses toward developing salable skills. H 

At the middle school level, instructional efforts con- I 
tinue to broaden the basic concepts of the World of Work (see I 

Appendix A, Exhibit IV) introduced at the elementary school H 

level. This is being done through weekly Career Day activi- H 

ties in the Environmental Arts Pepartment, through increased I 

use of community resources (human and material) , through in- H 

creased use of career oriented instructional materials (films, H 

printed master, slides, etc.) in all areas of the middle school H 
curriculum, and through increased numbers of field trips. (See ■ 
Appendix B, Exhibit VIII.) I 

To assess the effect of the occupational training offered I 

at the middle school, a pre-test/post-test designed to measure H 
the students 1 attitude toward work was administered at the I 
beginning of the school term and again during the last week of I 

the school session. (See Appendix B, Exhibit IV.) The data H 

from the testing is shown in the table contained in Appendix B, H 

Exhibit IX. H 

The data presented in Appendix B, Exhibit IX, indicates H 

that the curriculum had positive effects upon students partici- H 
pating in the EPOP program at the middle school level as I 

measured by The Attitude Toward Work Survey . H 
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To facilitate student awareness of job opportunities 
and careers, films related to jobs and careers were shown 
within the Environmental Art Department on a scheduled once-a- 
week basis at all grade levels. Each film treated a specific 
job. The Environmental Art Department, consisting of the 
industrial arts, art and music classes, combined its classes 
on Fridays to view the career films and meet with resource per- 
sons having careers related to the films being shown. (These 
films were securred through the audio-visual center of the 
Orleans Parish School Board.) Each month,, one resource person 
from a local business (i.e., Avondale, South Central Bell, etc.) 
would answer questions concerning the particular career under 
consideration. (See Appendix B, Exhibit VI.) During the 
course of a given Friday, every student within the school 
(1,685) would have been afforded the opportunity of addressing 
the resource person. The films and presentations were staged 
in the school auditorium, thus allowing for the greatest 
possible exposure. 

In combination with these efforts, teachers were en- 
couraged to display information about careers in their 
individual classrooms. Eight bulletin boards were utilized 
for this purpose. The bulletin boards displayed job-seeking 
techniques, proper interviewing practices, etc. 

Having discussed the function of EPOP within the school, 
community aspects of the program are due consideration. 

Facts and information concerning EPOP objectives and 
activities were disseminated during workshops sponsored by (1) 
Jackson Brewery, (2) South Central Bell, and (3) Louisiana 
Training Institute. These workshops also emphasized vocational 
education and career opportunities* The value of these work- 
shops may include publicity afford3d the program. 

A continuation of career awareness from the elementary 
school level was realized through classroom demonstration les- 
sons and fieldtrip excursions. (See Appendix B, Exhibit II.) 

Efforts were made to secure summer employment for stu- 
dents enrolled in the semi-skilled training classes. Of the 74 
students, 39 applied for summer jobs through the middle school 
advisor. Thirty-two were successfully placed in job slots with 
NYC, AFL-CIO, restaurants, independent carpenters and food stores. 
(See Appendix B, Exhibit III.) 

C. Senior High School 

The objectives of the senior high school component as 
defined by the source document (#1, pages 12 and 13) are: 
" (1) through on-the-job training (OJT) to provide students with 
experiences in the latest methods and machinery of industry, (2) 
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to provide job entry skills and employ ability for students in 
the area of industrial arts, health occupations and clerical 
occupations , (3) to provide counseling designed to promote 
positive attitudes towards work and to improve the students* 
job-seeking technique s, and (4) to assist students in making 
vocational choices through self-evaluation of their own skills, 
interests , aptitudes and accomplishments." 

To become eligible for On Job Training (OJT) slots, senior 
students had to have completed two or more industrial arts courses 
in either woodworking, mechanical drawing, electricity, or 
power mechanics (small engine repair) . 

Vocational counseling was available to the approximately 
440 students enrolled in the senior high component, including 
those pupils in the OJT program as well as those enrolled in 
Practical Nursing, The Vocational Office Block, Office Simula- 
tion and the ,, Pre-COE ,, Clerical Block, The students were 
counseled both individually and in groups- Counseling sessions 
included the following areas of concentration: (1) job-seeking 
techniques, (2) attitudes toward work, (3) interviewing, (4) 
filing of applications, (5) resume writing, (6) job finding 
resources, (7) evaluation of self-concept, and (8) interest 
surveys including Kuder Preference Records, (See Appendix C, 
Exhibit II for a numerical accounting of student participation 
in these various exercises.) 

Several techniques were employed during group counseling 
sessions. There were general group discussions considering the 
topic of basic information necessary for competence in applying 
for a job and involving approximately 110 participants. Role 
playing techniques were used to emphasize appropriate interview 
behaviors. More than 100 students participated in this 
activity. Rap sessions involving approximately 95 students 
were held wherein the students expressed their reactions to the 
vocationally oriented information. Other techniques usee in the 
counseling sessions included viewing and discussion of films 
and filmstrips, and simulated experience in the completion of 
application forms. 

The filmstrips used in these sessions were entitled: 

1) "Importance of a Job" 

2) "Determining the Right Job" 

3) "Preparing for the Job" 

4) "Finding a Job" 

5) "Getting the Job" 

6) "What the Employer Expects" 

7) "Supervisor-Subordinate Relationships" 

8) "Fellow Worker Relationships" 

9) "Role of Profit" 

10) "Seven Fatal Sins" 

11) "Seven Vital Virtues" 

12) "Good Working Attitudes" 
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Two films entitled "Applying for a Job" and "Your Job; 
Good Work Habits" were also viewed by approximately 300 students 
participating in the program. 

The individual counseling was more personal, often 
dealing with adjustment problems or difficulties on the job 
and decision-making regarding job preferences. The students 
who participated in the one-to-one counseling were most often 
those seeking OJT slots or those already in such slots and 
experiencing difficulties. 

During the summer there were 49 OJT slots available. 
The following table indicates how OJT positions were filled: 

Agency No. of Students Type of Experience 

Housing Authority of 

New Orleans 15 Maintenance 

Internal Revenue Service 6 Clerical 

U.S. Navy 8 b Clerical 

2 Electronics 

N*Y.C. 20 Varied: Clerical 

Drafting 
Maintenance 

These placements were realized primarily through the efforts of 
the EPOP High School Vocational Counselor. 

The vocational counselor maintained continuous contact 
with the students placed in OJT slots. In addition, he es- 
tablished contact with both prospective and participating 
employers through periodically scheduled meetings. 

Because the career education principle is a primary con- 
cern for EPOP, a handbook was developed describing EPOP activities 
and objectives. (See Appendix C, Exhibit VII.) This handbook, 
developed by the vocational counselor, was distributed to the 
entire staff of the schools and made available for others in- 
quiring about the EPOP program. 

The vocational counselor was also instrumental in pro- 
moting curriculum changes which have been either approved for 
next year's school session or are pending approval. Two of the 
changes involve the restructuring of the senior year mathematics 
and English courses in order to better prepare students for 
pre-employment testing by exposing them to the types of material 
commonly found in such tests. 
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These curriculum changes were precipitated by a work- 
shop attended by the English consultant , the mathematics 
supervisor, representatives from South Central Bell Telephone 
Company, heads of the English and Mathematics Departments of 
Carver High School, th* EFOP staff, the school guidance 
counselor, the Supervisor of Industrial Education, and the 
Supervisor of Continuing Education. 

During the workshop, consideration was given to whether 
the English and Mathematics Sections could better serve 
students entering the labor pool by redirecting the emphasis 
of course content in the senior mathematics and English classes. 
Placement attempts and employment test results at South Central 
Bell had revealed that most students could not meet employment 
entry requirements. Notably, a large number had failed the pre- 
employment test, which is constructed of tenth-grade level 
mathematics and English exercises. 

As a result of the workshop, the mathematics and English 
senior courses were restructured to be more specific in nature . 
That is, the senior mathematics course would emphasize addition, 
subtraction, multiplication, division, percentages, ratios and 
basic computational mathematics. Exercises involving algebra, 
geometry, trigonometry, etc. would be deemphasized. Likewise, 
the senior English classes would emphasize resume writing, 
letter writing, basic grammar and ccTimunication . The area of 
English literature would be deemphasized. Both senior mathe- 
matics and senior English are elective courses. There are 
courses in the curriculum that provide advanced mathematics 
and English for those students who are college bound. Through 
this arrangement, both vocational and college preparatory 
students will find classes developed according to their imme- 
diate needs. 

Other program changes predicted for the coming project 
year include the development of a new course entitled "Mainte- 
nance Repairman" (see Appendix C, Exhibit VI for course 
outline) and the structuring of a new woodworking course (see 
Appendix C, Exhibit V, for course outline) . 
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PROJECT ADMINISTRATION 



A major factor in the ultimate success of any exemplary 
program is an organizational framework structured operationally 
to support the process, product, and management objectives of a 
program. Implicit in such an organizational structure are 
clearly defined lines of authority and responsibility that 
foster decisions based upon informed judgments, made with dis- 
patch at the appropriate administrative level, and made by 
those most intimately informed. Effective, imaginative 
leadership and goal realization are spawned by such an organi- 
zational arrangement. 

The Director of EPOP devotes one-fifth of his time to the 
program while simultaneously serving the New Orleans Public 
Schools as full-time Supervisor of Industrial Education. .Under 
such an arrangement, the Project Director is denied the oppor- 
tunity to provide the needed time and energy demanded by this 
exemplary program. In effect, topside, aggressive, imaginative 
leadership, necessary to realizing the maximum benefits of the 
program, is not continually available to EPOP, and the liaison 
role of the Program Coordinator appears to be insufficient to 
the operational, day-to-day needs of EPOP. The geographic 
distance of the Director from the program site has at times 
delayed the on-the-line dec is ion -m axing process. Jointly, the 
time and space factors have produced some morale problems and 
some momemtum loss to the program. In addition, problems of 
openness and flow of communication have surfaced. If, because 
of school system structure, final administrative authority must 
reside with the Supervisor of Industrial Education, serious 
thought should be given to delegating sufficient authority to 
the on-site Coordinator to help insure effective,' efficient 
administration of EPOP. This may aid. also in overcoming the 
authority vacuum in on-site decision-making that has tended to 
diminish the initiative and enthusiasm of the staff and to erode 
valuable time and energy. 



STAFF UTILIZATION AND PROGRAM DEVELOPMENT 



To maximize the opportunity for and the resultant bene- 
fits of intensive (continuing) staff planning and program 
development, the EPOP management team might move to place the 
project staff on a twelve-month employment basis. Among the 
longitudinal benefits of such a move would be the investment in 
professional staff development that would endure through a cadre 
of trained personnel after the project terminates. 



A problem that has been cited in previous formal reports 
and that continues is that of providing for the maximum use of 
the professional time and technical efforts of the EPOP staff, 
A better utilization of professional time and talents would 
occur if support personnel were provided to handle such non- 
professional tasks as clerical duties, data collection, requisi- 
tioning of materials and supplies, etc. Such manpower could 
be had through employment of additional clerks and aides. A 
continuing assessment of the duties and workload of all project 
staff personnel is in order. 

Initial and continuous orientation of teacher and adminis- 
trator participants to the purposes of EPOP and to current 
concepts of career education strikes at the heart of success 
with the exemplary program. A planned, sequential in-service 
education program — one that truly supports the nature and 
intent of EPOP — will not only free the project staff of repe- 
titious orientation, but will also allow for a broadened and 
varied program of in-service education that will help insure 
immediate and long-range benefits of EPOP for the boys and 
girls of the New Orleans Public Schools. Two types of in- 
service education are suggested: One that allows the staff 
to visit and to study model vocational programs similar to 
EPOP, and one that brings in professional consultants external 
to the system to work in in-service education with project and 
program personnel. One operational consideration, however, is 
required in providing in-service education to professional program 
participants, i.e., that official provision be made for classroom 
teachers to be released from teaching duties during "company" 
time in order to insure the greatest possible yield from such 
in-service education efforts. 

As part of management, the evaluation team has assumed 
the responsibility of reviewing staff appointments to EPOP. 
It is curious to note that, in a system as large as the New 
Orleans Public Schools, with many qualified counselors availa- 
ble, the middle school advisor is not certified for his role. 
It is to be noted, however, that the middle school advisor is 
certified in Special Education and is presently pursuing course 
work that will lead to counselor certification. Competency- 
based appointments build in a potential success feature in 
exemplary programs. 

The potential is there for the impact that EPOP can 
have on the career preparation of students involved in the 
program. An equal potential exists for the impact that EPOP 
can have when a comprehensive, master plan of career education 
is confected for the New Orleans area. 
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CONCLUSIONS AND RECOMMENDATIONS 



Administration of EP OP 

1 U Administrative structure continues to weaken the decision- 
making process because of the split levels of administration: 
Authority and responsibility are divided between sites- 
locations. 

Appropriate authority and responsibility should be delegated to 
on-site s taff to expedite and enhance the qua li ty of the 
decision-making process. 

Management of EPOP 

2/7 All EPOP personnel are adequately trained for their respec- 
tive positions with the exception of the middle school 
advisor* His credentials qualify him to work in special 
education . 

Administration should give thoughtful consideration for 
choices in personne I consideration. Administration 
should continue to support the middle school advisor 
in his efforts to gain certification. 

z£7 Even though professional staff works methodically with im- 
plementation of the EPOP objectives, their efforts 
continue to be diluted because of an inadequate support 
staff. 

Each professional staff member should be provided with 
either aid or clerk-typist services. 

4 /J In-service education and special training for project and 

program staff continues to be inadequate for dealing with 
the objectives established for EPOP. 

A well-planned^ systematic program of in-service education 
should be established for both staff members and program 
participants . 

5 U There continues to be inadequate communication among pro- 
fessional personnel at all levels. 

Staff persons should be provided with sufficient support 
personne I to provide time necessary to assure open and 
continuous lines of communication both vertically and 
horizontally . 
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6 O Rscord keeping is such that staff must spend a dispro- 
portionate amount of tine retrieving data. 



A systematic data retrieval system (as generated by a 
research desipn wvi t ten in behaviora I terms) should 
be implemented so that materials are available when 
decisions are to be reached* so that all ma teria Is 
used are available for report writing and public 
dissemination* and so that effective and efficient 
administration can be achieved. (See Conclusion- 
Recommendation #3. ) 

EPOP's Instructional Program 

7 O The objectives of the project are not defined in measura- 

ble terms and, as a result, the project staff is 
encountering difficulty in determining the degree to 
which step goals are established and EPOP objectives 
are realized. 

The management team should move to expedite a refinement 
of objectives so that the third action year can be 
more efficiently measured. 

8 jj By this point, the needed instructional materials have 

been requisitioned. 

An inventory should be made to insure that requested 
instructional materials are on hand for the beginning 
of the final action year of the project. 

9/J The on-the-job training aspect of the program has not been 
as successful as anticipated. 

The High School Vocational Counselor should be more aggres- 
sive in pursuing more OJT slots and should work in 
close cooperation with similar New Orleans Public School 
vocational programs . The Community Advisory Committee 
should be an active resource for finding OJT slots and 
seeking public cooperation in this effort • 

10 £J There is little or no cooperation between EPOP and other 
vocational education programs within the school, within 
the system or within the community. 

Greater effort must be expended in the coordination of 
and the dissemination of the EPOP program into New 
Orleans Public Schools and the communities served. 
Here* too* the Advisory Committee must play a dominant 
role . 
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11 U Even though the design of EPOP , except for the objectives 

as currently defined, is sound and exemplary, EPOP has 
not realized its full impact on the community or on 
career education. 

In order for EPOP to realize its full potential > the 
evaluation design must be modified, tha Advisory 
Committee reactivated and utilized, and EPOP ' s role 
in the community identified and expanded. 

12 £/ The program has not developed (expanded) as originally 

designed. However, with a more efficient evaluation 
design, flexible extensions to other schools are 
possible . 

The Project Director should with all deliberate speed 
secure the modified evaluation design ( oehavioral ob- 
jectives). The evaluation team should in the third 
action year identify those aspects of EPOP essential 
to its success and recommend that they be transplanted 
into other vocational programs within the New Orleans 
area . 



13 /J EPOP Staff and program participants have worked diligently 
with and without evaluation teams. The degree to which 
they were successful is apparent in the progress that 
has been realized through two action years. 

This record of effort and achievement is worthy of note 
and recognition. Continued support from all levels is 
jus tified. 
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APPENDIX A, EXHIBIT I 
(Original) 

Grades 1 - 5, 6 Form ATW-E - "Attitudes Toward Work" 

THIS IS TO SEE HOW YOU FEEL ABOUT SOME THINGS. TH1 
NO RIGHT OR WRONG ANSWERS . CIRCLE EITHER THE YES ( 
ACCORDING TO HOW YOU FEEL. 

1. Should all gro^n-ups work? 

2. Would you like to do an important job? 

3. Do you think you should work to get money? 

4. Do you think people who work make lots of friends?YES 

5. Do you think people should work hard? 

6. When you finish school do you want to work? 
Do you think anybody really wants to work? 
Do you think people who work are happy? 

9. Should people get money who don't work? 

10. Do you think people work just for money? 

11. People who don't work are lazy. 

12. When you get a job do you think you will be a 
good worker? 



7. 
8. 



13, 
14. 
15, 
16- 
17, 
18. 

19, 
20. 

21. 
22. 
23. 
24. 
25. 



Should people who have families have to work? 

Do you think people who work are unhappy? 

Do you like adults who don't work? 

Do you think all jobs are important? 

Should people ever do a job they don't enjoy? 

Would you like to have a summer job when you 
are old enough? 

Would you like to earn m^ney? 

When you get older would you like to live on 
welfare? 

Do you like adults who work? 

Do you think people who work help other people? 
Will you just work hard enough to get by? 
Would we be better off if no one worked? 
I hope that some day I get a good job. 
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YES 


NO 


YES 


NO 



0 
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APPENDIX A, EXHIBIT II 
(Revised) 

THIS IS TO SEE HOW YOU FEEL ABOUT SOME THINGS. THERE ARE 
NO RIGHT OR WRONG ANSWERS. CIRCLE EITHER THE YES OR NO 
ACCORDING TO HOW xOU FEEL. ~ 



1. 
2. 
3. 
4. 

5. 
6. 
7. 

8. 

9. 
10. 
11. 
12. 
13. 
14. 
15. 
16. 
17. 
18. 
19. 
20. 



When you finish school do you want to work? 

Do you think all jobs are important? 

Do you think people who work are happy? 

When you get a job do you think you will be a 
good worker? 

Do you think people should work hard? 
Should all grown-ups work? 

Would you like to have a summer iob when you 
are old enough? 

Would you like to do an important job? 

Should people who have families have to work? 

Should people get money who don't work? 

Do you think anybody really wants to work? 

Will you just work hard enough to get by? 

Do you think you should work to get money? 

Do you think people who work help other people? 

Do you like adults who don't work? 

Do you like adults who work? 

Do you think people work just for money? 

Should people ever do a job they don't enjoy? 

Do you think people who \/ork are unhappy? 

Do you think people who work make lots of 
friends? 



YES 



NO 



YES NO 

YES NO 

YES MO 

YES NO 

YES NO 



YES 
YES 
YES 
YES 
YES 
YES 
YES 
YES 
YES 
YES 
YES 
YES 
YES 



NO 
NO 
NO 
NO 
NO 
NO 
110 
NO 
NO 
NO 
NO 
NO 
NO 



YES NO 
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APPENDIX A, EXHIBIT Hi 



Exemplary Vocational Materials 
Housed Within Each School 



I. Living With Your Family 

A. What Is A Family? 

B. The Family Has A New Baby 

C. A Day With Your Family 

D. Family Fun 

II. Community Workers and Helpers - Group I 

A. Doctor's Office Workers 

B. Library Workers 

C. School Workers 

D. Supermarket Workers 

III. Community Workers and Helpers - Group IT 

A. Department Store Workers 

B. Fire Department Workers 

C. Hospital Workers 

D. Television Workers 

IV. Food, Clothing, and Shelter 

A. How We Get Our Homes 

1. Planning the Home 

2. Building the Foundation 

3. Building the Shell of the Home 

4. Finishing the Home 

B. How We Get Our Clothing 

1. The Story of Cotton 

2. The Story of Wool 

3. The Story of Leather 

4. The Story of Rubber 

C. How We Get Our Foods 

1. The Story of Milk 

2. The Story of Bread 

3. The Story of Fruits and Vegetables 

4. The Story of Meat 

V. Foundations for Occupational Planning 

A. Who Are You? 

B. What Do You Like To Do? 

C. What Is A Job? 

D. What Are Job "Families"? 
£• What Good is School? 
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APPENDIX A, EXHIBIT IV 
Exemp lary "World of Work" Book s 
Housed Within Each School 

SERIES I 

LET'S TAKE AN AIRPLANE RIDE 

LET'S GO TO THE ZOO 

LET'S GO TO THE SUPERMARKET 

LET'S BUILD A HOUSE 

LET'S VISIT THE FIRE STATION 

SERIES II 

LET'S VISIT A SHIP 

LET'S GO TO THE FAIR 

LET'S TAKE A BUS TRIP 

LET'S GO TO THE DOCTOR'S OFFICE 

LET'S VISIT THE POLICEMAN 

SERIES III 

LET'S VISIT THE POST OFFICE 
LET'S VISIT A TV STATION 
LET'S VISIT A FARM 
LET'S GO TO SCHOOL 
LET'S GO CAMPING 

SERIES IV 

LET'S VISIT THE RAILROAD 

LET'S VISIT THE NEWSPAPER 

LET'S VISIT A SPACESHIP 

LET'S VISIT THE TELEPHONE COMPANY 

SERIES V 

* 

LET'S PUBLISH A BOOK 
LET'S VISIT MEXICO CITY 
LET'S VISIT THE DAIRY 
LET'S VISIT THE HOSPITAL 
LET'S VISIT THE BANK 

SERIES VI 

LET'S VISIT 
LET'S VISIT 
LET'S VISIT 
LET'S VISIT 
LET'S VISIT 

SERIES VII 

LET'S VISIT A FURNITURE COMPANY 
LET'S VISIT A SILVER COMPANY 
LET'S VISIT A BAKERY 
LET'S CHOOSE A PET 
LET'S VISIT A FLOWER SHOP 



AN ELECTRIC COMPANY 
A RUBBER COMPANY 
A MINING COMPANY 
AN OIL REFINERY 
A PAPER MILL 



APPENDIX A, EXHIBIT V 



N.r:a:*o identify your profession Administrator 

by placing an (x) in the proper Counselor 

space . Te acher 



This questionnaire is an attempt to get your opinion on some or 
the questions that have arisen concerning the use of vocational 
information in schools. We are interested only in your agreement 
or disagreement with the following statements, not in the truth 
or falsity of them. In some cases you may feel that you do not 
have enough information to make a judgement; in such instances 
we would like you to make the best judgement possible. Please 
read each statement and respond to it in terms of your personal 
agreement or disagreement according to the following plan. 



Strongly Moderately Moderately Strongly 

Agree Agree Disagree Disagree 

A B C D 

Please select the letter indicating your choice. 

1. Vocational guidance should be provided to all children 
at the elementary level. 



2. Providing occupational information to elementary school 
children will help them in choosing their high school 
courses. 



3. The making of career decisions begins in the elementary 
school. 



4. The elementary school curriculum should be altered in 
order that a specified time be devoted to the study of 
career information. 



5. Vocational information at the elementary level should 
be imparted through the use of games, plays, clubs, 
assembly programs, audio-visual aids and excursions 



APPENDIX A, EXHIBIT V (con'd) 



6. The elementary school is the ideal level at which 
vocational guidance should begin 



7. The success of the guidance program at the elemen- 
tary level depends largely on the amount of 
involvement of the classroom teacher. 



8. Career information in the elementary school should 
be presented to students by the counselor rather 
than by the teacher. 



9. Occupational information has a claim to a place in 
the elementary school curriculum just as any other 
information and knowledge. 



10. The elementary grades are the ideal level at which 
children should learn about the dignity of work. 

11. Junior and senior high school counselors can be 
more effective with students who have received 
career information in the elementary grades. 



12. Elementary schools providing ineffective 

vocational guidance may be contributing to future 
social problems. 



13. A school program designed to provide occupational 
information should include a study in values. 



14. In my -school, teachers are sufficiently equipped 
with knowledge of the world of work to provide 
information about a number of occupations to 
their students. 



15. There is sufficient vocational information availa- 
ble in my school to assist students in making 
educational plans and career decisions. 



APPENDIX A, EXHIBIT VI 



Pre-Test 

Please identify your position 
by placing an (x) in the proper: 
space. 



Administrator 

Counselor 

Teacher 



This questionnaire is an attempt to get your opinion on some of 
the questions that have arisen concerning the use of vocational 
information in schools. We are interested only in your agreement 
or disagreement with the following statements, not in the truth 
or falsity of them, in some cases you may feel that you do not 
have enough information to make a judgement; in such instances 
we would like you to make the best judgement possible. Please 
read each statement and respond to it in terms of your personal 
agreement or disagreement according to the following plan. 

(45 Tested) 



Strongly 
Agree 
A 



Moderately Moderately Strongly 
Agree Disagree Disagree 
BC D 



Please select the letter indicating your choice. 


A 


B 


C 


D 


1. Vocational guidance should be provided to all 
children at the elementary level. 


28 


11 


2 


0 


2. Providing occupational information to ele- 
mentary school children will help them in 
choosing their high school courses. 


29 


10 


1 


2 


3. The making of career decisions begins in the 
elementary school. 


14 


20 


4 


3 


4. The elementary school curriculum should be 
altered in order that a specified time be 
devoted to the study of career information. 


10 


19 


9 


3 


5. Vocational information at the elementary 

level should be imparted through the use of 
games, plays, clubs, assembly programs, 
audio-visual aids and excursions. 


31 


9 


1 


0 



APPENDIX A, EXHIBIT VI (Con'd) 



A B C D 



6. The elementary school is the ideal level at 
which vocational quidance should beain 


20 


17 


1 


0 


7. The success of the guidance program at the 
elementary level depends largely on the 
amount of involvement of the classroom 
teacher. 


22 


11 


10 


2 


8. Career information in the elementary school 
should be presented to students by the 
counselor rather than bv the f-parhpr 


19 


11 


7 


3 


9. Occupational information has a claim to a 
place in the elementary school curriculum 
just as any other information and 
knowledge. 


19 


20 


1 


2 


10. The elementary grades are the ideal level 
at which children should learn about the 
dignity of work. 


38 


3 


0 


0 


11. Junior and senior high school counselors 
can be more effective with students who 
have received rareer infnrmAf i nn ■? n 
elementary grades. 


26 


12 


2 


2 


12. Elementary schools providing ineffective 

vocational guidance may be contributing to 
future social problems. 


22 


13 


7 


1 


13. A school program designed to provide occu- 
pational information should include a 
study in values . 


31 


9 


3. 


1 


14. In my school, teachers are sufficiently 
equipped with knowledge of the world of 
work to provide information about a num- 
ber of occupations to their students. 


8 


17 


8 


8 


15. There is sufficient vocational information 
available in my school to assist students 
in making educational plans and career 
decisions. . 


i 


9 


16 


13 
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APPENDIX A, EXHIBIT VII 

Post-Test 

Please identify your position Administrator 

by placing an (x) in the proper Counselor 

space . Teacher 



This questionnaire is an attempt to get your opinion on some 
of the questions that have arisen concerning the use of voca- 
tional information in schools. We are interested only in your 
agreement or disagreement with the following statements, not 
in the truth or falsity of them. In some cases you may feel 
that you do not have enough information to make a judgement; 
in such instances we would like you to make the best judgement 
possible. Please read each statement and respond to it in 
terms of your personal agreement or disagreement according to 
the following plan. 

(45 Tested) 

Strongly Moderately Moderately Strongly 
Agree Agree Dis agree Disagree 

A BCD 



Please select the? letter indicating your choice 


_ A 


B 


C 


D 


1 . Vocational guidance should be provided 
to all children at the elementary level. 


38 


/ 


0 


0 


2. Providing occupational information to 
elementary school children will help 
them in choosing their high school 
courses . 


32 


12 


0 


1 


3. The making of career decisions begins 
in the elementary school. 


24 


19 


1 


1 


4. The elementary school curriculum should 
be altered in order that a specified 
time be devoted to the study of career 
information. 


17 


19 


7 


2 



APPENDIX A, EXHIBIT VII (Con'd) 



B 



5. 



6. 



7. 



8. 



10, 



11. 



12. 



13. 



14. 



Vocational information at the elementary 
level should be imparted through the use 
of games, plays, clubs, assembly programs, 
audio-visual aida and excursions. • 



15. 



The elementary school is the ideal level 

at which vocational guidance should 

be gin . „ 

The success of the guidance program at 
the elementary level depends largely on 
the amount of involvement of the class- 
room teacher. 

Career information in the elementary 
school should be presented to students 
by the counselor rather than by the 
teacher. 

Occupational information has a claim to 
a place in the elementary school curricu- 
lum just as any other information and 
knowledge. 



The elementary grades are the ideal 
level at which children should learn 
about the dignity of work. 

Junior and senior high school counse- 
lors can be more effective with students 
who have received career information in 
the elementary grades. 

Elementary schools providing ineffective 
vocational guidance may be contributing 
to future social problems. 

A school program designed to provide 
occupational information should include 
a study in values. m . 

In my school, teachers are sufficiently 
equipped with knowledge of the world of 
work to provide information about a num- 
ber of occupations to their students. 

There is sufficient vocational informa- 
tion available in my school to assist 
students in making educational plans and 
career decisions. 



15 


18 


10 


2 


36 


7 


1 


1 


18 


24 


1 


1 


1 A 


1 A 


± J. 


c 

D 


1 7 
J. / 


21 
C J- 


4 


1 


31 


13 


1 


0 


27 


15 


3 


0 


15 


15 


9 


6 


7 8 


15 

J- -J 


1 


o 


8 


19 


13 


4 


1 


10 


25 


8 
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APPENDIX A, EXHIBIT VIII 
Exemplary Program for Occupational Preparati 



S^lL^jlj^iljj^io Lino.H lor Fie l d Trips 

lm ?il^ U fi X of „ students ta king a field trip should be 
limited to not less than fifty-five, and not more than 
sixty in order to assure full utilization of bus space 
and compliance with driver insurance regulations. 

2 * i™?^ 1 involvem f nt °n field trips is encouraged. (At 
least two per bus) 

3. A telephone call should be made the day before the trip 
to remind the company of your visit. 

4. A thank-you letter by the students or teacher would be 
appreciated. (See sample below) 



S £5?" SENT TO THE BDSINESSES - **•« OR 

Dear Sir: 

The students and staff of 

o.u i „ ~~ (Name of School) 

thank you for the courtesy and attention you offered us 

on our visit to 

(Name of place visited) " 
it was a most valuable experience for us. The cooperation 

of people like yourself is vital for building the citizens 
and workers of tomorrow's society. 

Thank you, 



Leonard C« Be It on /s/ 

Elementary Vocational Advisor 
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APPENDIX A, EXHIBIT IX 
Exemplary Program for Occupational Preparation 



Possible Field Trip Entries 



Place 


Contact 


Students 


American Sugar Company 


Public Relations 
271-5331 


5th Grades & 
Above 


American Tel. & Tel. Company 


Public Relations 
522-4722 




Bunny Bread Bakery 


Public Relations 
241-1206 




Blue Plate Foods Company 


Inez Nunphy 
488-6634 


4th Grades & 
Above 


City Hall, Mayors Office 


Frank Bertucci 
522-6191 




Delgado Trade School 


John Cain 




* mi t ouuuiiu^c nuspi tal 


Mrs. Weil 
899-4521 




Lakeside Shopping Center 


(No Contact Needed) 




Main Post Office 


527-2201 


Dun trades & 
Above 


Major industrial Areas of 
City 


(Bus Ride) 




National Airlines 


Edward Plaeger 
729-3616 




N.O. International Airport 


(No Contact Needed) 




Oakwood Shopping Mall 


(No Contact Needed 




Times Picayune Company 


Public Relations 
521-7325 


5th Grades & 
Above 


Union Passenger & Bus 
Terminal 


Mr. Hahn 
524-8541 




Walker Roemer Dairies 


Mrs . Murphy 
887-4170 


Closed on Wed. 


Walking Tour of French 
Quarter 


(No Contact. Needed) 




Wylon Beauty Products 


525-6377 
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APPENDIX A, EXHIBIT XI 



Fieldtrips 


Yo. of 
Students 
Involved 
Per Trip 


No. of 
Teachers 
Involved 
Per Trip 


No. of 
Parents 
Involved 
Per Trip 


Bunny Bread Bakery 


9 36 


45 


30 


Blue Plate Foods Company 


180 


6 


6 


City Hall, Mayor's Office 


450 


22 


15 


Clearview Shopping Center 


176 


16 


7 


Dominican College Planetar- 
ium 


54 


3 


2 


Kennilworth Subdivision 


37 


3 


1 


Lakeside Shopping Center 


335 


25 


11 


L. A. Frey Meat Packing 
Company 


422 


25 


17 


Major Industrial Areas of 
City (Bus Ride) 


638 


36 


21 


Multi-Oaks Ranch 


44 


5 


2 


N. 0. International Airport 


454 


37 


12 


N. 0. Public Library 


458 


25 


14 


Oakwood Shopping Center 


708 


37 


21 


Times Picayune Paper Company 


119 


13 


5 
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APPENDIX A, EXHIBIT XII 
Table 1 
Robert R. Moton 



Comparison of Pre-Test and Post-Test Attitudes Toward- Work Scale 





No. of 


Mean of the 


Standard 




Grade 


Students 


Differences 


Deviation 


t-Stati 


Second 


19 


- .1578 


5.1236 


.1343 






+ .5789 


4.8912 


.5159 




22 


-1.09 09 


8.4847 


.6030 




22 


-1.5000 


7.3662 


.9551 




18 


-3.1111 


6.0282 


2.1895* 




21 


+ .9047 


5.6027 


.7400 


Fourth 


17 


+2.1176 


3.8059 


2.2941* 




21 


- .2380 


4.3806 


.2490 




23 


- .0869 


4.4508 


.0936 




27 


-1.8518 


5.4328 


1.7711* 


*Signif icant 


at the .05 


level 







Table 2 
Helen S. Edwards 

Comparison of Pre-Test and Post-Test Attitudes Toward Work Scale 





No. of 


Mean of the 


Standard 




Grade 


Students 


, Differences 


Deviation 


t-Statistic 


Second 


26 


-1.3461 


5.2683 


1.3028 




18 


- .6666 


7.5925 


.3725 




24 


- .4166 


4.6989 


c4344 




22 


+2.7272 


3.9902 


3.2058* 




21 


- .4285 


7.7625 


.2530 


Fourth 


24 


-3.8750 


4.9371 


3.845u* 




22 


- .4090 


3.5004 


.5481 




27 


+ .2592 


8.3047 


.1622 




28 


-1.7857 


7.1669 


1.3184* 




24 


-6.3750 


3.9652 


7.8762* 




22 


+ .4090 


4.1936 


.4575 


*Signif icant 


at the .05 


level 







APPENDIX A, EXHIBIT XII (con'd) 



Page 2 



Table 3 



Henderson H. Dunn 



Comparison of Pre-Test and Post-Test Attitudes Towards Work Scale 



Grade 



No. of 
Students 



Mean of the 


Standard 




Differences 


Deviation 


t-Statistic 


+5.6299 


5.4693 


4.8281* 


+2.0000 


23.0000 


1.8290* 


+1.7727 


7.0503 


1.1793 


- .0142 


11.0705 


.0048 


- .8333 


6.2895 


.5621 


- .1538 


10.8769 


.0509^ 


+1.2903 


3.7433 


1.9191* 


- .6800 


4.5617 


.7453 



Second 



Fourth 



22 
24 
22 
14 
18 
13 
31 
25 



Significant at the .05 level 



Table 4 
St. Philip The Apostle 
Comparison of Pre-Test and Post-Test Attitudes Towards Work Scale 

No. of Mean of the Standard 
Grade Students Differences Deviation t-Statistic 



Second 27 +1.5925 4.6265 1.7886* 

Fourth 26 -1.1923 5.3293 1.1407 



* . . . 
Slgnxfxcant at the .05 level 



APPENDIX A, EXHIBIT XIII 



Suggested Activities 
and 
Information 

on 

Career Development 
at tha Elmentary Laval 



Exemplary Program for Occupational Preparation 

1970-71 



APPENDIX A, EXHIBIT XIV-A 



"SoggMUd Unit OutliMi" 
Ckmc Bmlopn 

? ft I N A t Y L B V I I 

(CtAd— 1-3) 

BxaapUry Prograa for OceufttloMl Proration 

1971-72 

ERXC ' 



Compiled 
by 

Leonard C. Belton 
under 
the 
supervision 
of 

Richard A. Theodore 
and 
under 
the 
direction 
of 

William 6. Young 

for 
use 
In 

The Desire Area Schools 

Henderson H. Dunn Elementary School 
Helen S» Edwards Elementary School 
Robert R. Mo ton Elementary School 
St. Philip the Apostle Elementary School 

Exemplary Program for Occupational Preparation 



NEW ORLEANS PUBLIC SCHOOLS 



THIRD GRADE—^'ORK /,!D WORKERS 
A StiHy of Hy City 

1. Transportation in my city 

a) Bus terminal 

b) Train dcoot 

c) Air terminal 

2. tJhelcsale market 

3. Public utilities 

a) Water supply 

b) Power suooly 

k. Communication in my city 

a) Telephone 

b) News^aoer 

c) Radio 

d) Television 

e) Post office 

5. Establishments that deal with food 

3akcries, milling companies, rm;at oackers, and the like 

6. Manufacturing in my city 

Kind of establishments will defend on the community 

7- City n^vernment 

a) The mayor and his assistants 

b) Fire department 

c) Police headquarters 

d) Health commissioner 

e) Street inJ sewer department 

8. Cultural development in my city 
n) Schools 

I'.) Libraries 

9. Recreation in my city 
t) City narks 

b) Theaters 

10. Religious life in my city 

a) Chruchcs of various denominations 
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Unit III: The Activities of People in their Jobs 



General Objective: To study the school neighborhood and 

the people in it in order to learn how 
neighborhoods differ, how goods are 
produced, how the Jobs of people affect 
their income, where people live and their 
relationships with other people. 

First, Second and Third-Grade Level: 

Questions: 

1. What is a neighborhood? What keeps a neighborhood 
together? What jobs are done in the neighborhood? 

2. How do different types of neighborhoods mean 
differences in Jobs and way of living? 

a. Small town neighborhoods. 

b. Big city neighborhoods. 

c. Suburban neighborhoods. 

d. Farm neighborhoods. 

3. Where are the houses, stores and factories in the 
neighborhood? 

a. When do people move to new or better housing? 

b. Why are stores important? 

c. What jobs are there in stores uoed by people? 

d. What is a factory? 

Activity: Choose a factory that is familiar with 
the class. Study this in depth. 

(1) What are some things that decide 
where the factory will be built? 

(2) What Jobs are in this factory? 
Pictures of work and workers. 
Do a Job Tree of this factory. 
List different types of jobs on 
the "branches 11 . 



Questions appropriate for reports on occupations at all levels: 

1. Is it a hard Job? Why? 

2. What are the hours you work? 

3. What tools does It require? 

4. Do you wear a uniform? 

5. Do you have help? 

6. What does the Job usually pay? 

7. What does the worker do to help others? 



Suggested problems 

A, iJhat color is your mailman's uniform? 

R. *Jhat does he carry letters in? 

C. What is ma i I bag made of? 

D. Do all mailmen travel on foot? 

E. fhat are special letters and large packages delivered In? 

F. Where does your postman get the mail he delivers? 

G. What must he do with mail before leaving post office? 

H. \/hat docs he leave your mail in? 

I. V/ho pays your postman's salary? 

Possible related experiences 

A. Read stories in basic book relating to postman 

3. Construct toy post office 

C. Let children take turns playing postman 

D. Visit local post office 

C. Pupils mail cards to each other (send to school address) 

F. Paintings and drawings of postman at work 

C. Attractive bulletin board of pictures pertaining to mailman 

H. Library books 

I. Make booklets containing new vocabulary such as postman, 
mailbag, mail truck, post office, letters 

J. Original poems about postman 

K. Learn songs about postman 

Desired Outcomes 

A, Knowledge and understandings 

1. Postman's uniform is gray-blue 

2. He carries letters in mail bag when delivering on foot 

3. Mailbao is made of leather and welqhs fifty pounds when 
ful 1 of mai 1 

k. Mailman gets letters at post office 

5. Before leaving on his route, he must sort mail to speed 
ud del ivery 

6. Postmen have special duties 

a) Some deliver mail on foot 

b) Some deliver special-delivery letters and small packages 
by car 

c) Some deliver parcel-post packages and large bulky mail 
by mai 1 truck 

d) Some gather outgoing mall from letter boxes at a regular 
time, and take it to the post office 

e) The postman walks from door to door, up and down 

steps, crossing street to another house until all letters 
are delivered 

f) Me leaves mail in mailbox near door or through slot 
in door 

g) Postman hired and paid by U.S. government 

h) Carries great responsibility 

i) "Mail always gets througtj" 



Possible related experiences 

1. r ako charts emphasizing the following points: 

a) Father earns money to buy food 

Eat o roper foods 
Do not waste food 

b) Father earns money to buy clothes for family 

Take care of clothes 

c) Father earns money to pay rent and fuel bill, also 

dentist and doctor bills 

d) Father helps at home 

Hakes smal 1 repai rs 

Does some painting 

Takes care of furnace 

Takes care of /ard and garden 

e) Mother helps at home 

Takes care of the children 
Cleans the house 
Makes the beds 
Does the cooking 

Washes, irons, and mends the clothes 
Nurses family when ill 

f) Chi ldren help 

Take care of personal apoearance 

Take care of personal belongings and toys 

Obey parents 

Have good tonduct 

Help younger brothers and sisters 

Run errands 

Set and clear table 

Help with the dishes 

Dust furniture 

Help care for pets 

2. Read stories in basic and supplementary readers that deal 
with family life 

3- Hake booklets, posters, frieze depleting members of family 
at work 

k. Bulletin board of pictures labeled for children to read 

5. Relate original personal home experiences 

6. Participate in discussions 

7. Engage in dramatic play 

0. Assembly programs-present plays about homelife 
S. Give pantomimes of work each member of family does- 
children to guess who 

10. Original poems and riddles 1 

11. Individual booklets containing new vocabulary learned re- 
lating to unit 

12. If possible construct toy home in classroom 

13. Exhibition of all work done in connection with home unit- 
invite other classes, parents 

14. Write words such as father, mother, etc. 

15. Learn songs relating to home and family life 

16. Encourage children to read further independently through 
library books 
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Desired Outcomes 



A, Knowledge and understandings 

1. Hurses soend many months in study and training for 
their lifework 

2. They work in hospitals as student nurses 

3. They learn how to help the doctors 

4. They become known as "t rained nurses 11 

5. Kinds of work nurses do 

a. Some work in doctors 1 offices 

b. Some work in hospitals or homes helping sick 
people to get wel 1 

c. Some work in schools, in clinics to help people 
keen wc 1 1 

6. Aids school doctor with examination 

7. flakes visits when her helo and advice is needed 

8. Increased ability to— 

1. Follow directions 

2. 3e more observing 

3. Share knowledge with others 
k. Orrclatii other subjects 

5. Enter freely into discussions 

0. Use new vocabulary learned during presentation of th 
uni t 

C. Increased res^oct for— - 

1 . The nurse os a worker 

2. The services she rangers 

3. Amount of wrk nurse Moos ond its importance 
k. Nurse's responsibilities 

5. The nurse *s a friend 



Social Studies Outline for Grade I 



THE NURSE 

Major Problem: What Is the nursed work In the school? 
Objectives 

A. Understandings 

1. The scope of the nurse's work In the* school. 

2. How she helps the schoolchildren 

3. Her duties to schoolchildren 

k. Nurse must train and prepare for her Job 
5. Other kinds of work nurses must do 

B. Increasing child's ability to— 

1. Plan, carry out plans, evaluate results 

2. Seek information from reliable sources 

3. Contribute to an activity 
q k. Share experiences 

5. Lead and follow good leadership 

Possible approaches 

A. Pictures 

1. Illustrations of nurses at work— Red Crsoo pesters 

B. Discussions 

1. '.toy did the teacher send Susie in to see the nurse? 

2. What did the nurse do for her? 

3* Other children relate what nurse has done for them 

C. Stories, poems, songs about the nurse 

Suggested problems 

1. Who is our school nurse? 

2. What days does she visit the school? 

3. Why do we need a nurse? 

k. What does the nurse do i f a chi Id is i 1 1 in the school? 

5* How does the nurse help the doctor? 

6. How can we help the nurse? 

7. Why does she visit the homes? 

8. tJhy must she train for her work? 

9. What other kinds of work do nurses do? 

Possible related experiences 

1. Invite school nurse to talk to class about proper health 
habi ts 

2. Dramatization of the nurse's duties in school 

3* Hake booklet showing nurse weighing child, nurse bandaging 
finger of chl Id, etc. 

4. Individual experience charts 

5. Hearing stories read 



Dcs i red Outcomes 

A. Knowledge and understandings 

1. Composition of a family 
liother, father, and children 

2. The contributions each member makes to family welfare 
and comfort 

(see l f under "Possible related experiences") 

3. Economic need for father working outside home 

a) Honey he earns supplies needs (food, clothes, housing) 
and enables members of family to live comfortable 
and enjoyably 

o) Money used to pay other types of workers 
k. The economic need for father working inside home 

a) Making repairs and caring for home and yard saves 
money for whole family 

b) Emphasize need for thrift 

5. Understand interdependence of family members 
Understand need for good conduct 

a) To respect each other's rights as individuals 

b) To keep order in home 

c) To have smooth- running home 

B. Increased ability to— 

1, Secure information through questions, discussions, investi- 
gations and record results on experience charts 

2. Solve problems 

3* Take responsibility for completing tasks started 

k. V/ork v/ith spirit of willing cooperation 

5. Be a good leader 

6. Follow directions with high degree of accuracy 

7. Learn, understand, retain, and use new vocabulary acquired 
•1. Express his own ideas 

C. Increased respect for — 

1. The worker in the home 

2. Vtork done in the home 

3. The fact that mother and father must work hard to supply 
needs and wants of children 

4. Services given in the home 

5. Authority and discipline in the home 

6. Developing keen interest In activities at home 

7. Cleanliness, care of furnishings, smooth running of the home 

8. Promoting happiness of loved ones through sharing simple 
pleasures and helping to create pleasant home atmosohere 

9. Performing duties willingly at home 

10. Taking responsibility for care of personal appearance, be- 
longings, toys, pets 

11. Courtesy, thoughtf ulness , kindness 
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Social Studies Outline for Grade I 



THE POSTMAN 



Major Problem ; Vhy do wc need the nostman? 
Objectives 

A. Understandings and knowledge 

1. Lead child to understand that the postman is a very 
important community helper 

2. Me could not get along very well without him 

3. The performance of his duties is indispensable to all 
k. He is one of our means of communication— a link to the 

world about us 

5. Comprehend the scope of work which the different types 
of postmen perform 

a) Tyocs of collectors and their special duties 
Color and type of uniform 
7. "Tools" of a postman 

a) Pail bag for carrying letters 

b) tlail truck for collecting letters and delivering large 
packages 

3. Know that mail service is given to a community by the 

government 
9. Government Days salary of postman 

B. Increase ability to — 

1. Secure information from reliable sources 

2. Solve problems 

3. Report information accurately to a group 

4. Make plans 

5. Use tools correctly 

6. Work helpfully with others 

7. Complete task started 

Possible approaches 

A. Cards 

1. If someone in class is ill, send a "cheer card 11 

2. Send invitations to parents to school assembly or party 

3. Inquire if children send and receive Christmas, Valentine 
and Easter cards 

B. Pictures 

1 . Postman at work 

2. Local post office 

C. Oiscussions 

1. Children describe own experiences with postman 

2. Children describe experienes receiving or sending mall 

3. Invite postman to come to classroom 
k. Plan trin to post office 



Social Studies Outline for Grade I 



THE HOME 

Major Problem: Who are the workers in the home? 
Objectives 

A* Understandings 

1. The home is the center of family life 

2. The family as a social unit 

3. The family group is composed of a mother, a father, and children 
h. The various activities of individuals in the family 

5. Children's contribution to family welfare 

6. Real cooperation means doing the daily necessary tasks 

7. Sharing in activities of family group increases enjoyment 
for each member 

8. Each member should be respected as an individual 

9. \!hy work is socially desirable and economically necessary 

3. Increasing child's ability to— 

1. Participate freely in group discuss ions -give short talks 

2. Increase powers of observation and awareness of surroundings 

3. Make adjustments needed for working willingly as member 
of a group 

k. Oevelop powers of creative expression through dronatlzations 
5* Correlate other subjects such as drawing, music, etc* 

6. Evaluate his work 

Possible approaches 

1. Interest aroused through basal book during reading program 

2. Attractive picture books on library table 

3. Attractive bulletin board of pictures 

k. Reading other stories and poems pertaining to family life 
5. Detailed examination of related pictures, followed by discussion 
of same 

6* Relating personal experiences 

7. Making charts 

Suggested problems 

1. l *o are the persons who make up the family unit? 

2. What work docs father do? 

3. Why must father work? 

4. What work does mother do? 

5. What work can children do? 

6. How should children behave In the home? 
7* Why must children obey parents? 

8. VJhy is money needed In the family? 

9* What can each one In the family do to make life happy 
for all? 



SECOND LiRADE — VORK ANO WORKERS 
Community Helpers 

A. Community helpers who protect us 

1. Those whe protect our health 
•1) Ooct-rs 

h) Dentists 

c) Hurscs 

•I) Gorbniem-in 

2. Those who protect uur person 

a) Pol icemen 

b) Fi remcn 



B. C'^mmunity helpers who help feed us 

1 . Farmers 

2. Dairy wcrkers 

3* Suoermarket workers 
4. Bakery workers 

C. Community helpers who provide shelter 

1 . Carpenters 

2. Plumbers 

3. Electricians 

h . 3u 1 1 dozor operators 

0. Community establishments that provide products and services 
I. Drugstores 

Hardware stores 
Shoe stores 
Furniture stores 
Lumberyards 
Aonliancc stores 
Department stores 
Variety stores 
Dry-cleanino establishments 



2. 
3. 
k. 
5. 
6. 

7. 
8. 
3. 



Other community helpers 

1 . Cankers 

2. Librarians 

3. Postmen 
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INTRODUCTION TO THE VOCATIONAL-OCCUPATIONAL PROGRAM 



Unit I: What do Families do? 

General Objective: What are the jobs the family does that 

make life more pleasant? 



First, Second and Third-Grade Level: 
Questions: 

1. What does Mother do? 

Prepare a chart story from children's contribution. 

2. What does Father do? 
Chart, pictures, 

3. What do I do? 

Oral reports listing jobs children can do. 
What do brothers and sisters do? 

4. What do other workers that come to the home do? 
(Mailman, milkman, repairmen, meter readers, 
garbage collectors, etc.) 



Unit II: The Wide World of Jobs 

General Objective: To develop concepts about the vide 

variety and levels of jobs in our 
community 



Questions: 

1. What different jobs do our fathers and mothers 
have in our classroom? 

2. Can we relate these jobs to how they contribute to 
the good of the community? 

(Choose an occupation to study in depth that 
contributes to community living.) 

3. Workers are interdependent. 

(Charts and books with pictures illustrating this 

concept.) 
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INTRODUCTION TO THE VOCmOHkL-OCCUPATIOHU, PROGRAM 



Unit I: What do Families do? 

General Objective: Whet ere the jobs the family doee that 

make life more pleasant? 

Fourth, Fifth and Sixth-Grade Level: 

Questions: 

1* What contribution to happy family life do Its 
members make? 

Discussion, questions, lists. 

2. What is my family's work plan? 

Each child may prepare a short report on his family's 
work and what he does to contribute. Plan should 
answer about cooking, cleaning, repairs and skills 
needed to perform them* 

3* Since a source of Income Is needed to satisfy the 
wants and needs of a family, how does my family 
derive Its source of Income? 
List of different occupations In the class. 

Questions: 

1. Show fllmstrip ,f Your Family and You" as a basis for 
discussion of the theme "What Families Do." 

2. Preparation of a good family work plan that each 
child thinks would be fair and equitable with 

allowances for the family source of Income. 

3. Establishment of awareness of the wide variety of 
occupations by the occupations held by wage earners 
In the class. 

4. Different jobs affect the way In which people live. 



Unit II: The Wide World of Jobs 

General Objective: To develop concepts about the wide variety 

and levels of jobs In our community 

Fourth, Fifth and Sixth-Grade Level: 

Projects: 

1. Relete father and mother's jobs to the community and 
the contribution they make. 



Oral discussion, panels, etc. 



2. Study s Job agreed upon by the class In depth. 
Field trip to place of Job would be helpful. 

3. Relate value of good work habits In school as 
contributing to future goals. 

Questions appropriate for reports on occupations at all levels: 

1. Is It a hard Job? Why? 

2. What are the hours you work? 

3. What tools does It require? 

4. Do you wear a uniform? 

5. Do you have help? 

6. What does the Job usually pay? 

7. What does the worker do to help others? 

Projects: 
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1. Use the following fllmstrips as a basis for group 
discussions: 
"What Is a Job?" 
"What are Job families?" 
"What good Is school?" 

2. Prepare a chart on the main Industries In our community. 
Develp a bulletin board on how these Industries 
contribute to community welfare. 
Ust the many different occupations that our main 
Industries depend upon. 
Use resource people from Industry. 
Emphasize how education contributes to the ability 
to perform one of these occupations. 

3. A chart should be prepared to use with the films trips 
and movies. The chart should give hints to the 
children about what to look for and listen to. 
Examples: 

a. What product was Involved? 

b. What were the manual skills needed? 

c. What was the training required- for- the. Job? • 

d. What were the personal requirements for the job? 

e. What contributions do the Jobs make to the 
community and to the family? 

Questions appropriate for reports on occupations at all levels: 

1. Is it a hard Job? Why? 

2. What are the hours you work? 

3. What tools does It require? 

4. Do you. wear a uniform? 

5. Do you have help? 

6. What does the Job usually pay? 

7. What does the worker do to help others? 



Unit III: Relating Abilities, Skills and Interests to the Job 



General Objective: To provide children with the opportunity 

to explore the relationship of abilities , 
skills, and interests to various vocational 
pursuits* 

Fourth, Fifth and Sixth-Grade Level: 
Questions : 

1. What do I want to be now? What could I actually 
do now? 

(Physical development , skills and experiences in 
assuming even minor responsibilities should be 

explored*) 

2* What kinds of activities do I like to do now? 

Discuss some of the activities the group likes best* 
Group these activities on a chart or on the blackboard 
Into general areas such as art. music, sports, home 
art 8, science, etc* 

Administer the "Inventory of Children! s Interests 11 
(about 55 rain.). Allow children to score their own 
Inventories and participate in plotting their own 
profiles. 

3* How do interests relate to skills and abilities* e.g.. 
grades In school? 

Resource? SVE films trip, "What Good Is School? 11 
Entertain group discussion of things liked. 
Raise the question as to the changing of interests 
as one gets more experience and learns more about 
the world and the self* 

Explore activities which the pupils dislike* Why 
Is this? 

Can one expect uninteresting things about all Jobs? 

4* What kind of jobs do particular Interests lead toward 
achieving? 

Unit V: Paths Toward Vocational Goals: 

General Objective: To help children explore various 

pathways toward vocational goals. 

Fourth, Fifth and Sixth-Grade Level: 

1* Give each child the opportunity to make a sunmary 
of himself: 

skills and particular talents, abilities , strengths 
and weaknesses. 
Answer the questions: 

a* What would I like to Improve in myself? 



b. How would I go about achieving this Improvement? 

c. Is it important that I demonstrate my skills and 
abilities? 

If so, how should I go about this? 

d. Is it always important to do well on tests? Why? 

e. Should I set some goals for myself? 

(Avoid the impression that vocational goals should 
be set now, but encourage children to think about 
these. Some intermediate success goals in school 
could be explored with the idea that these are 
steps toward major life goals.) 

Present occupational information materials from various 
sources : 

Industry and business. 
Ideas from resource persons. 
SRA Occupational Briefs. 
Pictures of work and workers. 

Consider vocations in broad areas of interest and 
skill. 

a. Working with ideas. 

b. Working with things. 

c. Working with people and animals. 

d. Working outdoors and indoors. 

e. Working in one place or many places. 

f. Selling and/or serving. 

g. Creating, producing , and reproducing. 

How is a vocational choice made? (Use SVB films trip, 
"What is a job") 

a. Is money important? 

b. Respect of others? 

c. Boss or worker? 

d. Contribution to society? 

e. Helping others? 

f. What will be available? 

g. What will be needed? 

h. Ethnic group considerations? 

Leisure, recreation, hobbies, avocations. 



FOURTH GRADE—WORK AND WORKERS 



My State Compared with Other Communities of the World 

Michigan cities and why they are important 

1. Lansing-state government 

2. Detroi t-automobi les 

3. Grand Rapids -furni ture 
Flint-automobiles 

5. Pontiac-automobl les 

6. Muskegon-englnes f gray iron foundries 

7. Ka lama zoo-pa per and drugs 

8. Rattle Creek-cereals 

Michigan Industry 

1. Manufacturing 

a) Furniture (high quality) 

b) Automobi les 

c) Chemicals 

d) Drugs 
o) Paper 

2. Agriculture 

a) Fruits—cherries, strawberries, blueberries, apples 
pears, peaches., muskmelons 

b) Vegetables— beans, asparaqus, sugar beets, celery 

c) Field crops— corn, wheat, oats, alfalfa, potatoes 

d) Dai ry products 

e) Poultry 

3. Mining 

a) Iron ore 

b) Copper 

c) Salt 

d) Others— gypsum, limestone, granite, gems, coal 
Lumbering 

5. Recreation 

a) Fishing 

b) Boats and harbors 



FIFTH GRADE — Vforld of Work 



Industries of the United States Studied in Fifth 

A. New England States 

1. Textile 

2. Metal 

3. Fishing 
Quarrying 

B. Middle Atlantic states 

1 . Coal mining 

2. Manufacturing 

a) Electrical wares 

b) Iron and steel 

c) Photographic equipment 
3* Canning 

4. Shipbuilding 

C. South Atlantic states 

1 . Tobacco 

2. Cotton 

0. South Central states 

1 . Petroleum 

2. Cattle raising 

3. Farming 

a) Rice 

b) Sugarcane 

E. North Central states 

1. Automobile 

2. Meat packing 

3. Farming 

a) Dairy 

b) Corn 

F. West Central states 
1 • Flour ml 1 1 ins 
2. Sheep raising 
3* Wheat 

G. Mountain states 

1. Mining 

a) Gold 

b) Sliver 

c) Copper 

2. Smelting 

3. Vegetable rjrowlnq 

H. Pacific states 

1 . Fruit growing 

2. Lumbering 

3. Airplane manufacturing 
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JOBS IN YOUR COMMUNITY 



A Career Day Program 
Presented by 
Exemplary Program for Occupational Preparation 



Wednesday, Thursday and Friday 
April 5, 6, 7, 1972 
9:30 to 11:00 A.M. 
Desire Area Elementary Schools 
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Program 

Wednesday , April 5, 1972 
Invocation 

Theme Mr. Richard Theodore 

Introductions Mr, Jude T. Sorapuru 

Telephone Operator Miss Gayle Johnson 

South Central Bell 
Fire Fighter Mr. Warren McDaniels 

New Orleans Fire Dept. 
Social Worker Miss Elaine Cunningham 

Juvenile Court (New Orleans) 

Tour of Vocational Areas , 

Carver Middle School Robert R. Moton Elementary 

School - Messrs. Harris 
and Belton 

Tour of Vocational Areas, 

Carver Senior School Edwards and St, Philip 

Elementary Schools - 
Messers. Theodore and 
Sorapuru 

Thursday, April 6, 1972 

Introductions Mr. Jude T. Sorapuru 

Mechanics Mr. Stanley Stewart 

Carver Sr. High, Student 
Health Occupations Miss Diane Robinson 

Carver Sr. High, Student 
Telephone Installer Mr. Warren Lawless 

South Central Bell 

Tour of Vocational Areas, 

Carver Middle School Henderson H. Dunn Elementary 

School , Messrs . Harris and 
Belton 



Tour of Vocational Areas, 
Carver Senior High School 



Moton Elementary School - 
Messrs. Theodore and 
Sorapuru 
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Friday, April 7 , 1972 



Introductions .... 
Distributive Education 



Mrs. Christine LaGrange 
Carver Sr. High, Teacher 
Mr. Mac Dunbar 



Mr. Jude T. Sorapuru 



Automobile Salesman 



Cooperative Office Education 



Bernie Duma s Buick, Inc. 
Miss Marilyn Pierre 



Closing Remarks 

Tour of Vocational Areas, 
Carver Middle School . . 



Carver Sr. High, Teacher 
Richard A. Theodore 



Helen S. Edwards, St. Phil 
Elementary School, Messrs. 
Harris and Belton 



Tour of Vocational Areas, 
Carver Senior High School 



Dunn Elementary School- 
Messrs. Theodore and 
Sorapuru 



The faculty, staff and students of the Elementary Component 
Schools and the E.P.O.P. staff wish to express their sincere 
appreciation for your participation in this career awareness 
program. 

Henderson H . Dunn Elementary School 

Mr. E. Wilderson, Principal Mrs. E.T. Bickham 

5th Grade Level Chairman 

Helen S. Edwards Elementary School 

Mrs. H. Patten, Principal Mrs: I. Baulden, 5th Grade 

Level Chairman 

Robert R. Moton Elementary School 

Mrs. R. Smith, Principal Mrs. T. Fritz, 5th Grade 

Level Chairman 

St. Philip the Apostle Elementary School 

Sister Naomi, Principal Mrs. M. Washington, 8th Grade 



Level Chairman 



E.P.O.P. Staff 



Leonard C. Belton 
Charles A. Harris 
Jude T. Sorapuru 



Elementary School Vocational Advisor 
Middle School Vocational Advisor 
Senior High Vocational Counselor 
and O.J.T. Coordinator 
Coordinator 
Director 



Richard A. Theodore 
William G. Young . 



APPENDIX B , EXHIBIT I 



Here are some questions that can be answered 

YES NO 

Draw a line under one of the answers for each question. 
Do not skip any questions. 

1. Would you like to listen to someone tell about the kind of 
work they do on their job? 

YES NO 

2. Two people are talking about the kind of work you want to 
do when you are grown up. Would you listen carefully to 
learn something about the job? 

YES NO 

3. Would you watch a TV program that tells about the kinds of 
jobs in your community? 

YES NO 

4. If friends of your family began to tell you about their jobs, 
would you ask questions about the jobs? 

YES NO 

5. Would you enjoy visiting a place where people work so you 
could learn about different kinds of jobs? 

YES NO 

6. Are you able to picture yourself working in a certain kind 
of a job when you finish school? 

YES NO 

7. Do you think it is important for you to think about what 
kind of work you would like to do someday? 

YES NO 

8. Do you think you know about the kinds of work you would like 
to do when you finish school? 

YES NO 



APPENDIX B, EXHIBIT I (Cor^d) 



<>. In choosing a job, would you need to know what kind of a 
person you are? 



YES 



NO 



10. Do you know of any jobs that you think that you would like 
to do when you finish school? 

YES NO 

11. Is work important mainly because it lets you buy the thinas 
you want? y 

YES NO 

12. By the time you are in high school should you be sure about 
the kind of work you want to do? 

YES NO 

13. Could people do any job they wanted to as long as they tried 
very hard? * * 

YES NO 

14. Do you have only a very little idea what having a job would 
be like? 

YES NO 

15. Can you think of several jobs that you would like to have 
when you finish school? 

YES NO 
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1 

Place 


Number 

of 
Pupxls 


Number 
of 

Teachers 


Number 

of 
Parents 


Flint Goodridge Hospital 


120 


4 


8 


New Orleans Internationa] 
Airport 


120 


4 


6 


Bunny Bread 


~ 30 


2 


3 


Main Post Office 


60 


2 


4 


WBOK Jazz City Studio 


60 


2 


4 


French Quarters 


60 


2 


4 


Dominican Planetarium 


250 


9 


16 


Tour of Industrial Cen- 
ters of New Orleans 


557 


19 


27 


Delgado College 


125 


5 


7 


Desire Day Care Center 


30 


1 


2 


Piety Day Care Center 


28 


2 


3 


Morrison Cafeteria 


60 


3 


8 


Public Service 


85 


4 


6 


TOTAL 


L,585 


48 


98 
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APPENDIX B, EXHIBIT VI 
MIDDLE SCHOOL 
RESOURCE PEOPLE 



September 

October 

November 
December 
January 

February 

March 

April 
May 



Clifton Ricard - Brick Layer 
Melvin Parent - Carpenter 

Mr* Mac Dumbar - Car Salesman 

Mr* Irvm Washington - shoe Salesman 

Mr* Alvin Melacon - Welder - Avondale Shipyards 

Mrs. Patricia Johnson - Secretary 

Mr. Silas Conner - Teacher 
Mrs. Mercedes Jackson - Teacher 
Mr. Anthony Curry - Teacher 
Mrs. Anna Johnson - Teacher 

Officer John Taylor - New Orleans Police Department 
Officer Iris Turner - New Orleans Police Department 

Mr. Warren Lawless - Telephone Installer and 

Repairman 

Mr. John Adams - Maitre'd 

Miss Mareen Weil - Human Relations Director of 

Flint Goodridge 
Mrs. Williams - Medical Librarian 
Mr. Darryl Vincent - Medical Technician 
Mr. Edward Harris - Physical Therapist 



APPENDIX B, EXHIBIT VII 
MATERIALS USED IN CONSTRUCTION OF TWO HOUSES FOR MIDDLE SCHOOL 



Vendor: Broadhe ad-Gar re tt Company 
1213 Riverside Drive 
Macon, Georgia 31201 

6 Sliding "T" Bevel with 10" Blade, Stanley 25TB 

3 1/2 Pint Bench Oiler, Eagle #145C 

6 sets Saw Horse Brackets, H&G #362A 



Vendor: Brandin Slate Company, Inc. 
1021 N. Rampart Street 
New Orleans, Louisiana 

3 rolls #30 Felt 

2 sqs. Black 235 Regular Asphalt Shingles 



Vendor: Doussan, Inc. 

P.O. Box 52407 

New Orleans, Louisiana 70150 

2 8" x 2" x 1" Silicon Carbine Oilstone #68 Simond 

3 24" Cross Cut Saw, 8 Pt. , #300 Atkins 
3 24" Cross Cut Saw, 10 Pt., #300 Atkins 

1 6' H.D. Metal Step Ladder 

6 Coping Saw with Blade Atkins #50 

2 24" Goose Neck Wrecking Bar 

1 set Auger Bits, #4-#16, Irwin #D-13, 13 pes. 

2 Expansive Bit (Irwin #22, 7/8" - 3") 



Vendor: Owens and Sons, Inc. 

2034 Agriculture Street 

New Orleans, Louisiana 70122 

6 sks. Pea Gravel 

6 sks. Sand 

3 sks. Cement 

10 pes. 8" Blocks 1/2" 



APPENDIX B, EXHIBIT VII (con'd) 



MATERIALS USED IN CONSTRUCTION OF TWO HOUSES FOR MIDDLE SCHOOL 
COMPONENT (continued) 



Vendor: Liberty Lumber Yard, Inc. 

5367-83 Tchoupitoulas Street 
New Orleans, Louisiana 70115 



35 


pes. 


2 x 4 - 8 #1 Common Pine S4S 


2 


shts. 


4 x 8 - 3/8" Exterior Fir Plywood 


4 


pes . 


6 x 6 - 12 - Cel cured Pine S4S 


4 


pes . 


6 x 6 - 8 - Cel cured Pine S4S 


14 


pes . 


2 x 10 - 8 - #1 Pine S4S KD 


60 


pes . 


2 x 6 - 8 - #1 Pine S4S KD 


100 


pes. 


2 x 4 - 8 - #2 Fir S4S KD 


6 


pes . 


2 x 4 - 12 - #2 Fir S4S KD 


8 


pes . 


1-1/4 x 4 - 10 - C and Better Fir S4S 


250 


bd. ft. 


1 x 8 #2 Pine S4S 


350 


bd. ft. 


1/2 x 6 - C Grade Beveled Edge Cypress Weather 
Boards 


24 




Nail Aprons 


5 


shts . 


4 x 8 - 3/4" Plywood Sheets 


4 


shts. 


4 x 8 - 1/2" Celotex Sheets 


8 


she ts . 


4x8-3/8" Sheetrock 


2 




Aluminum Single-Hung Window Units, 2' x 3' - 
2/2 LTS with 1/2 screens 


20 


lbs. 


6 Penny Finishing Nails 


12 


lbs. 


7/8" Galvanized Roofing Nails 


5 


lbs. 


Felt Nails 


2 


5 gal. 


cans Joint Compound 


1 


roll 


Perf a-Tape 


100 


bd. ft. 


1x8 Random Pine sheathing 



APPENDIX B, EXHIBIT VIII 



Films Viewed by Carver Middle School Students 

1. What Do You Like to Do? 

2. Careers with a Future — Millwright 

3. Your Job: Finding the Right One 

4. Getting a Job 

5. Size Description 

6. Fuels: Their Nature and Use 

7. Steel 

8. Careers with a Future — Rigging 

9. Let's Measure Feet, Inches, Yards 

10. Careers in Broadcast News 

11. Careers with a Future — Secretary 

12. Community Helpers — Sanitation Department 

13. Community Services 

14. Night Community Helpers 

15. Capitalism 

16. Inflation 

17. Working Together 

18. Why People Have Special Jobs 

19. Garbage Explosion 

20. Bus Driver 

21. City Bus Driver 

22. Secretary: A Normal Day 

23. Secretary: Taking Dictation 

24. Secretary: Transcribing 

25. Secretary Transcribes 

26. It's Your Decision: Part I 

27. It's Your Decision: Part II 

28. Office Teamwork 

29. Simple Demonstration with Magnets 

30. What Is Electric Current? 

31. When I'm Old Enough , Good By 

32. Our Friend the Atom, Part I 

33. Our Friend the Atom, Part II 

34. Your Career in Nursing 

35. Careers with a Future — Electrician 

36. So You Want to be a Tool and Die Maker 

37. Life in a Coal Mining Town 

38. To be an Electronics Technician 

39. Engines and How They Work 

40. You and the Aerospace Future (s) 

41. Man in Space 

42. Veterinarian Serves His Community 

43. Dairy Farmer, The 

44. Your Job Getting Ahead 

45 . Salesmanship — Career Opportunities 



APPENDIX B, EXHIBIT VIII (con'd) 



46. Selling as a Career 

47. Careers with a Future — Welding 

48. Machinist and Tool Maker 

49 . Contractors 

50. Building a House 

51. Careers with a Future Instrumentation 

52. Shape Description, Part I 

53. Shape Description, Part II 

54. Drafting Curves and Lettering 

55. A is for Architect-are 

56. Working in Our Town 

57. Portraits of Famous People A- J 
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APPENDIX C, EXHIBIT I 
Vocational Guidance Calendar 



September Collection of data through questionnaire con- 
cerning pupil occupational plans and goals. 

October Provide information which will assist students in 

attaining stated goals such as information re- 
garding colleges , vocational and technical schools , 
vocational and technical courses , sources of 
training through the armed forces , scholarships 
available, etc. 



November Personality and occupation - Discuss personality 
development in relationship to occupation. How 
it can be an asset or. a liability.?- How certain 
personality traits are more suited to certain 
occupations or others. 

December Administer Interest Inventory. 

Examine stated anxieties and exhibited interests. 
Promote development of self-concept and self- 
evaluation. 



January Develop job seeking skills (explain use of em- 

ployment agencies , walk-in attempts , aid from 
re la tives , e tc . ) 

February Interviewing do's and don'ts (Suggest that a 

consultant from industry be brought in to assist 
this activity such as a personnel manager, etc.). 

March Application filling do's and don'ts 

Use of variety of forms 



April Bring in major employers in New Orleans area to 

discuss employment opportunities available in 
their individual fields. (Civil Service — state, 
federal, city; Public Service — South Central 
Bell, etc. ) . 

May Distribute follow-u 4 "ards and discuss follow-up 

procedure with students. (Will be used to check 
students activities after graduation.) 
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APPENDIX C, EXHIBIT V 



PROPOSED ADJUSTMENT TO WOODWORKIK • } SCHEDULE OF OFFERINGS 

Grades 

9th Woodworking I 

10th Woodworking II 

11th Woodworking III 

12th 4 Sections Woodworking IV 

1 Section V.C. (Pre-Vocational Cabinet Making and 
Construction) Prerequisite - 2 yrs. Woodworking 

General Skills and Knowledge to be included in V.C. Course 
Content 

1. Identification of lumber used in construction 

2. Project design (blueprint reading) 

3. Cutting of lumber 

4. Furniture construction methods 

5. Assembling 



a. 


gluing 


b. 


kinds of adhesives 


Building Construction 


a. 


staking out the site 


b. 


kinds of construction 


c. 


carpentry tools and machines 


d. 


lumber grades 


e. 


foundation walls 


f . 


floor framing 


g- 


exterior walls 


h> 


partition framing 



APPENDIX C, EXHIBIT V (Con'd) 

i. roofs and coverings 

j. rafters 

k. sheathing 

1. flashing 

m. doors, windows, siding materials 

n. insulations 

o. safety practices 
7. Painting and Finishing 

a. preparation for paint 

b. mixing paint 

c. spray methods 

d. brush and roller method 



APPENDIX C, EXHIBIT VI 



Main tenance Repairman 
Course Outline 

Teacher responsibilities have been divided into 
six separate units. There are six six-week mini-courses. 
Instructors for these courses are chosen according to their 
specialities in the Industrial Arts Program. 

Twenty (20) students will be rotated through the 
mini-courses which are: 

1) Plumbing and Heating 

2) Electricity 

3) Basic Carpentry 

4) Masonry 

5) Welding (Tack) 

6) Painting 



APPENDIX C, EXHIBIT VII 



AN 

EXEMPLARY PROGRAM 
FOR 

OCCUPATIONAL PREPARATION 

Suggested Activities 
and 
Information 
on 

Career Development 

at the 
Senior High Level 



Compiled 
by 

Jude T. Sorapuru 
under 
the 
supervision 
of 

Richard A. Theodore 
and 
under 
the 
direction 
of 

William G. Young 
for 
use 
in 

George w. Carver Senior High School 
Exemplary Program for Occupational Preparation 
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AREAS OF INVOLVEMENT 

Individual Counseling - E.P.O.P. offers to the stu- 
dents of Carver Senior High School the services of a 
vocational counselor. The counselor is involved in assisting 
the students make wise vocational choices based upon their 
interests, aptitudes, skills and abilities. 

Testing - Testing can be arranged to determine 
interests and aptitudes. 

Vocational Information - The E.P.O.P. office is a 
source of occupational and vocational information concerning 
the world of work in the New Orleans area. The counselor is 
available to speak to classes about these areas of information. 

Employmen t Counseling - E.P.O.P. offers assistance to 
students in developing job hunting skills and advice on how 
to hold a job. 

, . On-The-Jo b Training - The E.P.O.P. staff is active in 
seeking }obs for students related to their classroom instruc- 
tion. This service is restricted to students in the Industrial 
Arts classes who are seniors. 

Job Placement - The E.P.O.P. staff offers assistance 
to graduating seniors in securing permanent jobs and to 
undergraduates in securing summer employment. 

Resource Personnel - E.P.O.P. will assist in securing 
speakers for formal or informal talks concerning jobs, voca- 
tions, employment procedures, etc. 

Please feel free to contact the E.P.O.P. staff or make 
referrals to our office located in Room A 215-B. 



Vocational Education Within Your Classroom 

The following suggestions ara presented with the hope 
that you, as a teacher, will possibly put some of them into 
use in your classrooms. We feel that there is a great need 
for more stress on vocational awareness among our students. 
We strongly urge that you use every means and opportunity 
available to you to broaden the scope of your students' voca- 
tional and occupational information. 

The suggestions which follow will be divided into 
general and specific areas so that they may be more directly 
related to the curriculum and hopefully more readily applied. 
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General Information 

Related to Occupational Preparation 
at the Senior High School Level" 



. Relate all subject matter with the world of work and 
self -development. 

A. Help students to begin to think about what they may 
become and how the immediate subject matter will 
help them. 

B. Help students to think about possible careers rela- 
ted to the subject. Let them do research and otherwise 
become involved before giving them the answer. (Advisor 
will be compiling occupational materials that will 
supplement those acquired otherwise.) 

C. Arrange field trips to industries, etc., so that stu- 
dents can see and identify with real, live role-models 
of their group. 

1. Trips should be pre-planned with students as to 
objectives , etc. 

2. Students should be prepared to ask good, relevant 
questions. 

3. Interview techniques and note taking should be 
rehearsed. 

4. Parents should be encouraged to participate with 
students. 

D. Arrange for resource people to visit the classroom as 
role -models. 

E. Make bulletin boards relating subject matter to careers, 
(i.e., "Arithmetic will help you get these jobs.") It 
is preferable that pictures be used showing minority 
groups at work. "Ebony" magazine, etc., are excellent 
sources. 

F. Jollect occupational materials related to subjects 
taught. Keep a scrapbook on jobs related to subject 
areas. 

G. Help students to study and learn about themselves in 
relation to subjects and careers studied. Center dis- 
cussions around the following: 
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1. What sort of person do I think I am? 

2. How do I feel about myself as I think I am? 

3. What sort of person would I like to be? 

4. What are my values and needs? 

5. What are my aptitudes and interests? 

6. What can I do to reconcile my self-ideal with 
my real self? 

7. What outlets are there for me with my needs, 
values , interests , and aptitudes? 

8. How can I make use of these outlets? 

II. Allot time for group and individual guidance with students. 

A. Help them understand and develop proper attitudes 
toward work. 

B. Help students develop and understand the importance 
of good personal/social habits. 

1 . Grooming 

2. Punctuality 

3. Talk 

4 . Courtesy 

5. Responsibility 

6. Originality , etc. 

C. Help students to know themselves better and build a 
positive self-image. 

1. Identify talents. 

2. Understand aptitudes , interests , and abilities. 

3. Explore attitudes. 

4. What sort of person am I? 

5. What sort of person can I become? 

III. Teach the importance and interdependence of all kinds of 
work. (Teachers should especially examine their own 
middle-class bias here.) 

A. Develop appreciation and dignity for all kinds of work. 

B. Develop proper attitudes concerning sex and work. 
(The line between "male" and "female" work is be- 
coming extremely thin.) 

C. Be alert to textbook bias. 

D. Helo students understand the all-pervasive effects 
oi *ork: 
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1. Determines way of life. 

2. Determines values. 

3. Influences manner of speech, dress and leisure 
time activities. 

4. Determines where family lives, whom they meet, and 
what schools are attended. 

5. Determines whole social and economic status. 

E. Work satisfies the following needs: 

1. Physiological (food, shelter, etc.) 

2 . Safety 

3 . Belonging 

4. Feelings of importance, respect, self-esteem, 
independence 

5. Information 

6 . Unde rs tanding 

7 . Beauty 

8 . Self-actualization 

IV. Set standards equal to those of best schools. 

A. Help students to develop realistic pictures of themselves 
and their competencies as compared to other children 
with whom they will have to compete on a realistic 
basis in the world of work. 

B. Help students build skills, knowledge, and competencies 
desired by employers (pleasant personality, good groom- 
ing, potential for advancement to more responsible 
positions within the industry) . 

V. Help students anticipate changes in the world of work. 

A. New Inventions. 

B . Automation . 

C. War, etc. 

VI. Minority youth lack confidence, self -motivation, and self- 
esteem. Teachers could help by: 

A. Showing greater awareness and concern for student 1 s 
problems — show that you care . 

B. Building on the student f s strengths in the classroom 
while helpim to overcome weaknesses — emphasize success. 

C. Allowing students to become involved in planning so 
thai, they may establish their own goals and see per- 
sonal meaning in working toward attaining these goals. 

VII. More visible cooperation between teachers of diverse racial 
groups should be shown— sets examples for children. 
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Specific Activities 
Related to Occupational 
Preparation at~Senior High 
Level 



English 



1. Have students present oral reports using a job as the 
subject. Give physical and educational requirements. 
Discuss tasks involved. 

2. Write reports of the same nature. 

3. Have students write letters of application. 

4. Have students answer classified ads by letter. 

5. Make alphabetical spelling lists of various jobs. 

6. Have students conduct mock interviews to check oral 
communication . 

7. Write newspaper ads for the "Help Wanted" column. 



Social Studies 



1. Discuss the effect of climate and topography on occupations. 

2. Define terms as union, civil service, social security, 
withholding, fringe benefits, labor management, etc. 

3. Discuss reasons for unemployment. 

4. Develop a lesson showing the chain effect a person 1 s 
income initiates. Show how money changes hands. 

5. Have students write a job description including as many 
specifications as possible. 

6. Discuss and simulate job finding techniques. 

7. Discuss concept of freedom in relationship to personal 
security and social control. 

8. Study agencies which aid in job-huntxug or which offer 
help in solving problems related to health -welfare. 
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Mathematics 



1. Figure wages for day, week, month and year based on 
hourly pay. 

2. Math based jobs may be discussed: These include Accountant, 
Bookkeeper, Auditor, Payroll Clerk, Timekeeper. 

3. Compute take-home pay (net) from gross pay by subtracting 
deductions as insurance, withholding tax, union dues, etc. 

4. Prepare budgets based upon average weekly pay for various 
jobs. 

5. Have exercises involving various banking procedures. 

6. In-depth study of interest rates, installment buying, 
and comparative shopping. 



Sciences 

1. Identify the various jobs requiring scientific back- 
ground. Include the petroleum industry, textiles, 
engineering, industrial chemicals, etc. 

2. Conduct research to determine the extent to which such 
jobs exist in the New Orleans area. 
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Senior High On-the-Job Training Component 

Some Suggested Areas for On-the-Job Training 
Course - Woodworking 

Employment Areas - Cabinet-making and related, adver- 
tising display set-up, furniture repairs 
and refinishing, construction framing 
building materials and hardware sales. 

Course - Mechanical Drawing 

Employment Areas - Map-making and tracing, tooling, 
patterns, engineering, structural and 
architectual design, blueprinting* 



Course - Small Engines 

Employment Areas - Lawnmower repairs, new mower ser- 
vicing, outboard engine repairs, motorcycle 
repairs, and new cycle servicing* 

Course - Electricity and Electronics 

Employment Areas - Maintenance assistants in large 

buildings, small appliance repairs, minor 
radio and television parts testing* 

Course - Auto Mechanics 

Employment Areas - Any position requiring such skills 

as possessed by basic six and eight cylinder 
mechanic's helper, and auto parts sales. 



Cost to Employer 
$1.60 per hour for 3 or more hours daily 
$6.40 per day for 4 hours day or, 
$32.00 per week or, 

$1,052.00 per school year (36 weeks) 



Work Schedule 

Student work hours may be arranged so that he/she is 
available from 8-12 A.M. or 12:30 - 4:30 P.M. O.J.T. 
student receives 2 units of credit for successful job 
performance and usually carries 3 academic courses, one 
of which must be in the above areas. 



APPENDIX C, EXHIBIT VIII 

i?PLIC/TION ?0R EMPLOYMENT 



'Da;:-* of Ann 1' cat 'on 



Da to ynr)0 : .nted 



Division 



Sale-y 



APPLICANT - DO NOT WRITE ABOVE* THIS LINE. PLEASE PRINT. 



NAME (First) (Middle) (Last) 



RESIDENCE ADDRESS (No.) (Street)' 



DO YOU □ Board 
□Live with parents □ Own your home 
□Live with other □ Rent 
relatives 



(City or (State) (Zone) 
Town ) 



PREVIOUS RESIDENCE (No.) (Street) 



DATE OF BIRTH 
(Mo.) (Day) (Yr.) 



TELEPHONE 
NUMBER 



LIVED HERE SINCE 
(Month) (Year) 



(City or Town) (Zone) (State) 



HEIGHT 



WEIGHT 



ANY PHYSICAL DEFECTS? ftYES □ NO 
IF YES-E3I PLAIN 



NAME OF PARENT (S) OR GUARDIAN (S) 
(First) (Middle) (Last) 



MARITAL STATUS 
□ Married DDivorced 
□Widowed DSeparated 
□ Single 



HUSBAND'S NAME 
(First) (Middle) (Last) 



Note:Complete this line if marr:ed> divorced 
or separated woman. 



In the s act ions below headed Schools Attended and Active Service with United States Armed 
Forces and in the Previous Business Experience Section on the next oa)»e, account 
completely for all your time from the first year of hi»h school until the present. 
, SCHOOLS ATTE NDED 

NO. OF YR3 \ 



NAMF.S OF SC'-'OOLS 



OCCUPATION OF 
PARENT (S) OR 
GUARDIAN (S) 



IF DIVORCED, GIVE DATE 
AND PLACE 



HUSBAND 1 S 
OCCUPATION- 



SOCIAL SECURITY NO. 



EMPLOYER OF 
PARENT (S) OR 
GUARDIAN (S) 



HOW LONG THERE? 



ARE YOU A CITIZEN OPj 
THE USA? YES NO 



ADDRESS OF PARENT (S) OP 
GUARDIAN (S) 



GIVE NO. OF PERSONS 
DEPENDENT UPON YOU 
FOR SUPPORT 



AGES OF DEPENDENTS 



HUSBAND'S EMPLOYER 



HUSBAND 1 S ADDRESS 



Day ''Ve. j COURSE OR MAJOR SUBJECTS 



GRADUATED 
Yes or No Mo. Yr. 



SCHOLASTICl 
STANDING 'DEGREE 



I 



SCHOLASTIC HONORS 
(Sociaties-Prizes-Scholarshios) 



ATHLETIC ACTIVITIES 



OTHER ACTIVITIES 
(Mana-jerial-Editorial-Elect :\ve 
Offices- Clubs) 



DATE (Mo.) (Day) (Yr.) 
OP 
lENTRY 



ACTIVE SERVICE WITH UNITED STATES ARMED FORCES 



BRANCH OF SERVICE 



DATE 
OF 

DISCHARGE 



(Mo.)(Day)(Yr.) 



SERIAL NO. 



TYPE OF DISCHARGE (i.e.- Expiration 
of Enlistment, Medical, Etc.) 



SERVICE SCHOOLS OR OTHER SPECIAL TRAINING 

I ... 



1 RANK OR RATE AT DISCHARGE 



ERIC 



CHARACTER RhPSRENCES 



APPFTJnTY C f BltHTRTT VTTj 



Names 



(Do not use the names of relatives or former employers.) 



Addresses 



Phones 



Occupations 



Il/.Vi: YOU ANY RELATIVES, Yes P IF YES , ST/.TE NAME 

'ft.ludSiOr acqua intanc:os ko C 

NOW EMPLOYED BY THIS COMPANY? 



LIST ALL ORGANIZATIONS TO UlViCH YOU BELONG OR IttV'J DCLONGED. 

Do not include labor end political orsanizetiona or those where the name or character of 
is organization would include religion, race or national orisin. 



TYPE OP RELATIONSHIP 



POSITION 



PREVIOUS BUSINESS EXPERIENCE 
(List in order with last emolover first. Do not include military service.) 



NAME OF COMPANY 



ADDRESS 



L L_ 

PAVE YOU EVER WORKED 

IFOR THIS COMPANY? YesD NoO 



JOB DUTIES 



I PERIOfl OF EMPLOYMENT 



From 



Mo. Yr. 



IF YES, GIVE DATES: 
From: To: 



DIVISION 



To 



OR WHAT SPECIAL LINE OF WORK HAVE YOU A PREFERENCE? 



7EEE YOU REFERRED BY AN EMPLOYEE OF 
THIS COMPANY? Yes □ No'D 



IF YES, STATE NAME I DEPARTMENT, IF XNOWN 



HAVE YOU EVER BEEN REFUSED BOND? Yes 



No 



SAVE YOU EVER BEEN ARRESTED, OTHER THAN 
TRAFFIC VIOLATIONS? Yes No 



IP YES, EXPLAIN 



IF YES, EXPLAIN 



p UTHORTZE INVESTIGATION OF ..'XL STATEMENTS CONTAINED IN THE A PPLICATION BLANK IF I AM CON- 
jS IDERED FOR EMPLOYMENT AND HEREBY AUTHORIZE PREVIOUC EMPLOYERS , PERSONAL REFERENCES NAMED, 
jOP. i NY OTHER PERSON OR PERSONS TO WHOM THE COMPANY MAY REFER TO GIVE ANY AND ALL INFORMATION 
jRlZG/.RDING MY EMPLOYMENT OR SCHOLASTIC STAND TNG TOGETHER W ITH ANY OTHER INFORMATION, 
PERSONAL OR OTHERWISE, THAT MAY OR MAY NOT BE ON THEIR RECORDS. . 

I UNDERSTAND THAT MISREPRESENYAT ION OR OMISSION OF ANY FACT CALLED FOR HEREON , OR ON ANY 
OTIffiR STATEMENT MADE IN CONHECVION WITH MY RTQUEST POP. EMPLOYMENT, OR RECEIPT BY THE COMPANY 
OF UNSATISFACTORY REFERENCES , MAY RESULT IN DISMISSAL FROM THE COMPANY 1 S SERVICE IF I 
SHALL HAVE BEEN EMPLOYED. 





APPLICANT* S' SIGNATURE 








(First) 


<M*ddle\ 


(Last) 


). 


HOT TO BE COMPLETED SY APPLICANT 







Iintzrvew 



COMMENTS 
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STATE OF LOUISIANA 

DEPARTMENT OF LABOR 

DIVISION OF WOMEN AND CHILDREN 




INTENTION TO EMPLOY 

MINORS UNDER 18 

(Required under provisions of RA. 23:1(1*284) 

The certificate or vacation work permit will be denied unless all provisions of Act 801 of 1908. 
a* to hours, type of employment, etc., are complied with. ' 

Employers who employ minors illegally are subject to penalties, (fines and/or jail sentences) 
according to provisions of R.S. 23:281-284, if convicted of a violation. ' stnwpcesj 



(City) 



Date 



(Fsrtsk) 



intends™ employ -° f cm P ,o y mMt certificate or the vacation work permit, the undersigned 



<**»• W Mtaor) (A44NN «f Mmm) 

in the capacity of. _= 



,or d *y« P** week; for hours per week; hour* per day beginning 

A. M and closing P. M. with a lunch period of , the rate of 



pay to be per hour or per day or per week* 



(Kwn tt Emptor*) 



This form must be executed and signed by an officer of employing firm. 



Tim V4I B*r. 



/ 
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EMPLOYMENT APPLICATION 


SHELL OIL COMPANY 
SHELL CHEMICAL COMPANY* 
SHELL DEVELOPMENT COMPANY* 
•HELL PIPE LINE CORPORATION 


AN tftUAL OPPORTUNITY CMRtOVCR 


*A PfVfStttt OP SIIIU OIL COMPANY 


GENERAL 


Comptoi with Ink ot typtmlur 




DATE 


E KlTERESTS T D FULL * TlME □ PART-TIME 


□ SUMMER f*** AVA,LMLC *°* EMPLOYMENT 


ITPt OF WORK DESIRED 1 



NAME 




MIDDLE 


LAST 


[TELEPHONE ** tACOOE NUMBER 


PERMANENT 
ADDRESS 


NUMBER 


STREET 


CITY 


STATE ZIP CODE 


MARITAL STATUS 


1 NUMBER (Exclude Yourself) 

(DEPENDENTS 


IF YOU ARE NOT A U.S. CITIZEN* 
WHAT TYPE VISA DO YOU HAVE? 


J SOCIAL SECURITY NUMBER 



EDUCATION 



CIRCLE HIGHEST GRADE COMPLETED 



GRADE 
SCHOOL 



3 4 5 6 7 8 



HIGH 



9 10 11 12 



COLLEGE OR UNIVERSITY 


DATES ATTENDED 


GRADUATED 


MAJOR SUSJECT 


DE6REE 


FROM 


TO 


MO. 


m 


MO. 


m 












□ Yes 


□ No 
















□ Yes 


□ No 
















□ Yes 


□ No 
















□ Yes 


□ No 







BRANCH OF U.S. SERVICE 


HIGHEST RANK 


DATE ENTERED 


0AT«bii6tAMte(M^AMfffl 


TYPE OF DISCHARGE 
OR SEPARATION 


MILITARY OCCUPATIONAL SPECIALTY ' 



LIST YOUR WORK EXPERIENCE WITH YOUR PRESENT AND LAST THREE EMPLOYERS 


EMPLOYER 


DATES 


JOt HELD 

(DESCRIBE DUTIES BRIEFLY) 


REASON FOR 

LEAVING 


FROM 


TO 


MO. 


m 


MO. 


m 


1. PRESENT EMPLOYER 














NO. STREET CITY STATE 


2. LAST 














NO. STREET CITY STATE 


3. PREVIOUS 














NO. STREET CITY STATE 
















NO. STREET CITY STATE 



ERIC 



(AVE YOU EVER BEEN EMPLOYEO BY SHELL? 

□ YES □ NO * 



R-1S43 (REV, 1-70) 



IF YES. WHERE 



DATES 



PHYSICAL 



CONDITION Or HEALTH 


HEIGHT 


WEIGHT 


DESCRIBE ANY PHYSICAL LIMITATIONS 









In the event of my employment by any one of the companies listed on the face of this form and/or subsequently by an affiliated or subsidiary 
company, and in consideration thereof, I agree to the following provisions: 



RELATIVES , - . 

As an applicant for employment, I understand that if there is any person employed by Shell or any affiliated or subsidiary company who is 
a "close relative** (as defineo in the footnote*) of me or my husband or wife, it is my obligation to provide full information of such relationship. 
I agree that any inaccuracy or misstatement in this regard, even if due to lack of knowledge or misunderstanding, will be cause for cancellation 
of my application or separation from the Company's service if I have been employed. (Check appropriate box below). 



1 HAVE: 

□ NO SUCH RELATIVES 

□ SUCH RELATIVES IDENTIFIED 


NAME 


SHELL LOCATION 


HOW RELATED 


NAME 


SHELL LOCATION 


HOW RELATED 



I also agree that should such a relationship come into existence through any marriage after my employment I will make the relationship 
immediately known to the Company. I understand that such relationship will not affect my employment unless a husband-wife relationship is 
involved 



CONDITIONS ■ __ 

1. I understand employment is contingent upon meeting the Company's standard physical requirements. 

2. In the event of my employment, I will furnish proof of date of birth, military discharge and appropriate academic transcripts. Also, I realize 
it witt be necessary to sign an invention agreement, a conflict of interest statement and a confidential information statement. 



REFERENCES - 

I authorize and request each employer, person, firm or corporation named herein to answer all questions that may be asked, and to give 
all information that may be sought, in connection with this application or concerning me or my work habits, character, skill or action in any 
transaction* 



I certify that all statements I have made in this application are true and agree that any misrepresentation or omissions of facts called 
for will be sufficient cause for cancellation of my application for employment or immediate dismissal from the Company's service if I have 
been employed. 



I SIGNATURE OF APPLICANT 



DATE 



•Shell follows a policy of not employing relatives. The purpose of this rule is to permit employment transfer and promotion of employees without 
influence or prejudice arising from family connections. Any applicant who has a close relative who is either a Company employee actively em* 
ployed or on military leave or other leave of absence, or the spouse of a Company employee, or whose own spouse has any such close relative, 
is not considered eligible for employment For this purpose, the "close relative" of an applicant or of his or her spouse shall include any of the 
following: spouse, father, mother, brother, sister, son, daughter, uncle, aunt, nephew and niece, including in connection with each, "step", "in- 
law", or "hair relationships. This general rule also is applicable when the relative is employed by an affiliated or subsidiary company. 



APPLICATION FOR 
STUDCNT EMPLOYMENT 

or mt> • » %»—. 
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STATE OF LOUISIANA 

DEPARTMENT OF CIVIL SERVICE 

BATON ROUGE. LOUISIANA 



„ WU THtt KMM 

WITH IMKOYNoB 




KR55K5 3 K5 HE K£m"~ ™- 




yw now, or hovt you 
oamorth. ofgoniution, -«ulitlu... „^ 
of wraom wN* it To U W o Hw rote* 



of ony fbrolow or 

r, group or comt~ioHon 



•»•*. *»• - mam 2 5 $23 SSSStSiSSltS 



to Novo you ovop 



conduct 



**t or work wot nor t o tU fortop y? 



•t. Novo you ovor boon orportoo? 



Km you ovor boon chorpod. 



into court oo m 



. . t _ *r *J * ** K Sto* op ottw low 

far ony violoflon of ony Fodorot low Soat* u^^wTtT 
Mumcipol low, POQutotioti or onfrLco? ' 5# ° H ,0W ' **** 

VIM. 'oronfoob 0. of *o LouWoro tatiMim , 



woto, op botO op ^ 
I" ibo ooniiORNofy« 
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• j^y » th. w tm. ►a^.. coix.01 - uwi.unm., rg SB ^ttowoh.. o iugTg 




mv krwiLk!!!^ "!5*!*J !»• B"*n to — ^ t« iht fewgoliw nullum turn l,n, jl ||_ \ 
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STATE OF LOUISIANA 

DEPARTMENT OF LABOR 

DIVISION OF WOMEN AND CHILDREN 

To obtain a vacation work permit or certificate, the minor must bring this form, properly filled, 
to the parish superintendent of schools of any parish, except in Orleans Parish, to the representative 
of the Commissioner of Labor. He mutt also bring a birth certificate. If under 16 years of age the 
minor must bring a certificate of health signed by a physician. 

INTENTION TO EMPLOY 

MINORS UNDER 18 

(Required under provisions of R.S. 23:151*234) 

The certificate or vacation work permit will be denied unless all provisions of Act 301 of 1908, 
as to hours, type of employment, etc, are complied with. 

Employers who employ minors illegally are subject to penalties, (fines and/or jail sentences) 
according to provisions of R.S. 23 :231~234, if convicted of a violation. 



(City) 



(Parish) 



Date:. 



Upon receipt of the employment certificate or the vacation work permit, the undersigned 
intends to employ: 



(Name of Minor) (Address of Minor) (As*) 

in the capacity of 

(Specific Occupation) . (Industry) 

for days per week; for hours per week; hours per day beginning 



.A. M. and closing P. M. with a lunch period of , the rate of 



pay to be per hour or per day or per week. 



(Name of Employer) (Basinets Address) 



(Signature of employer or Authorised Aftnt) 

This form must be executed and signed by an officer of employing firm; 

Form C-41 Rev. 



APPLICATION FOR 
STUDENT EMPLOYMENT 

or ioo m n.Mi 
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STATE OF LOUISIANA 

DEPARTMENT OF CIVIL SERVICE 

BATON ROUGE. LOUISIANA 



flU TMB POSM 
WITH IMPLOTIMS 



MAM t OW APPLICANT 


poemon Areuco roe 


MS 

Mote Fdseoss 


jmxxmom no. 


HOME ADOMII 


DATS OT BIMTN 


placs or wwm 


soclil Efcirain wo 


CITY Off TOWN, STATS. SIP COOS 


feASNTAL STATUS 

G Smgto O Married □oivorcod □ Widowed □ Soporotod 



_ tJtt 

'Bono fide Student' moons o person enrolled in on occrodHod high school, coHe g o , or urdvortrty in the Stote, or In o Stote^operotod 
tioool technicol school, in o sufficient nujnber of courses and dosses in such instituHon to bo dowHted as o fuU-Hme reguJor student under 
criterio used by the institution in which he is enrolled. A bono fide student sholl not lost hit 





via 


NO 


Use Otis spsce teeegftsln "Yes~ swjwsts to Qusettons 1, 2, end 3. 


1* Ant you now, or hove you ewer been, o member of ony foreign or 
domestic organisation, ossot ration, movement, group or comblnotion 
of persone which is TofoJissrssei fascist. Communist, or Subversiv i or 
which hos odbpsad, or shows o policy of odVocotJng or opproving the 
commission of acts of force, or violence to deny other persons their 
rights under the Constitution of the United States* or • which seeks to 
otter me rom* ov governrnent or me vJnrseo aeonji oy unconernvnonoj 
moons? 






2* Hove you ever been dischorged from a position because your canducl 
or work wos not - sotissocloryr 






* * - ■ - - * - - J A tA.r •J^a ^^^^^^ A - J iL^* ■ irt ■ M - - 

rsavo you ever restgnoa o posrnon orter aemg nowrnea mot your con- 
duct or work wos not satisfactory? 






*)• Hove you ever been arrested? 






Have you ever been charged, irsdsctod, or summoned Into court as a 
ooTonoonTr 






Have you ever been held by ^edsrol, State or other tow enforcement 
authorities for any violation of any Federal low. Slate low. Parish or 
Municipal low, regulation or ordinance? 






'Artfcw V[t1 f Porsoraph s, of ttw Uuliisns Constitution provssisin pert mot "The foHoweig pstpom she* not be pamjlSsd to register, vets, or hold office or oepoint* 
msnf of honor, trust oc profit in this Stosst to wrt: Those tmo novo boon convicted of ony cfsva tshsch may be punistioblo by ImsHesnossnt In ttw psn<tontion/* end 

^ _ _ - . ^ - * -» ^i^k a^^^^m ^ i . . - ^ r i i r ■ ■ ■ * • •»» 

nor Onffwo psroonvo wrm wnis nnwiran •» rrwcnOT, 

ins usuMsnv jiow* VMn MwpwiH Tfw pvrv^wnnv*y iv mnn i»w uwm «rvro nniivniMn/« 

Any or oH o% your sPotornsnfs br Oils esotsjotisn msy be pnvostrgsssd to ostsvtnins their aoowosy* 



4* AOS TOO PTOW A PULL-TIMI 


t moolah eruoeprr t Qyos QNo 








U* WHAT 10 TNI MAMS Of THS 
NAM Of 
SCMOOL 


school, coium on umvsaerr 


V VOU AOS N 


aw ATTewoine an last ATTsnocet 






a. WHAT is miohsst OAAOC c 
mmm school. 


omntD :c*ss*> 


CHLMI 




leeAeeAve est* 


POL 


□ 9 □ 10 


□ 11 □ 12 


□ 1 


□ 2 □ 3 □ 4 Yam 


1 □» 


□ 2 Y«n 


T. ir vou am nor rncscrrrLV attshoippo school. 

A. WHIN WCrtC VOU InOMTN 

MOitTCMO la err 1 


VOAO 


la. WNCM DO VOU PtAM to 
1 ecTUfrw to ecNOOLt 


jPJOPJTII 




vase 



I certify that ttw orawsrs I hovs givsn to each and all of the) forsgoing autttrom ars trut to tha bast of 
my tcnowledga. If I om oppotntad, I ogret to promptly notify the) propgr ogaticy off tool of ony chongt in my status 
as o student, including ony rwduction in courses token, ter mination of student status, or scholastic probation. 

OAtl ■ " " ' 



MPOKT Of SCHOOL OfPiOAl 



THE RECOftDS OF THIS SCHOOL INOICATED THAT THE APfLICANT NA^CD HEREIN 



a is ccAseineo as a ruLUTtne 
seautAe stuocmt or this school n Yes n He 
UPAoae its cntrteiA w " 


a. mas eosjrLtTBO his coueee a no _ 
eccttveo a diploma on exert rt. n Tes n No 
cats aa mas enAouATco 


c. has a rrvi to ran 
■waaiusiwT in thio 
saieet screen vt 




□ Y- D He 


fane or school 








ofOMATvnt or ocnooc opticial 


TfTLS 


OATS 



AOaHCY MVtjW OP fTOWMT ITATIH 



DATSfffefiS 
1. 


WBD 






ail 

2. 




mmsa 


DATS ggjgwg 

3. 


INirtALO 


t 




2. 




9. 






c ^ — 1 




(Lot rVevseee Work ts| 


Hie si as toreros ft 


m 





APPENDIX C, EXHIBIT X 



EXEMPLARY PROGRAM FOR OCCUPATIONAL PREPARATION 
Survey Form for O.J.T. 



Student's Name 

Date of birth _2ZZH^^^I 
Previous related courses 1. 
I.Q. 



Classification 

Course 
2. 



3. 



Minimum units needed for graduation 



Number of earned Units 



Work Traits Rating Scale 'Excellent, Good, Fair, Poor) 



Academic record 

Physical condition" 
Verbal Ability 



Teacher rating for O.J.T. 



Attendance 

"Appearance 

^Attitude Towards Work 
^Interviewer's rating 



Interviewer 



EXEMPLARY PROGRAM FOR OCCUPATIONAL PREPARATION 
EMPLOYER CONTACT RECORD 



Name of firm 

Address- 

Person to see 

Nature of firm's business 

Approximate number of employees 

Contacted for student employment as 



-Te lephone 
-Title 



Date of contact 



How Contacted 



Results 




APPENDIX C, EXHIBIT XI 
STUDENT'S JOB SHEET 

Name . School 



. Training Station 



Date 


Department 


Job 


Hnnrc 


Qal a v*tr 

o ctxcury 


I? T O 7V 


Fed* Tax 


























< 
















. 
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APPENDIX C, EXHIBIT XII 



STUDENT PERSONAL DATA FORM 
Introduction to Vocations 



To the Students: 



The purpose of this form is to bring together essential informa- 
tion about you, so that your teacher will know you better. Answer 
the questions frankly and completely as possible. The forms are 
for confidential use only. 



Name 



Date_ 
Age 



Home Address 



Phone 



Place of Birth 



Date of Birth 



Father's or Guardian's name 

Father's Occupation 

Mother's Occupation 



Highest grade completed 
Highest grade completed 



Older brothers and sisters: 

Sex (M or F) Approximate age 



Highest grade 
Completed 



Occupation 



Was your last year's scholastic standing high? a bove average? 
below average low (check one) 

List the subject that: 

You like best: You dislike most: Is easiest: Is hardest: 



Do you plan to graduate from high school? 

If you do not plan to graduate from high school/ encircle the 
last grade which you plan to complete. 

Grade 9 10 11 12 



STUDENT PERSONAL DATA FORM (con'd) Page 2 

State briefly the chief reason why you might leave school. 



What do you plan to do when you leave high school? 



go to college 



go to business school 



go to a technical school 



go to work 



go to a trade school 



military service 



other plans, what are they? 



State the chief reasons for your plans indicated above. 



If you have decided upon the particular school or college that 
you plan to enter after leaving school , name it 



What do you enjoy in life more than anything else? 



What achievements in school have given you greatest satisfaction? 



What occupations or fields of work have you considered for your 
life's work? 

First choice 

Second choice 

Third choice 

Reason for first choice 

When did you begin considering this choice? 

If you could do just as you wished, what would you want to be 
doing when you are around 30 years old? 

How much schooling do your parents or guardians want you to complete? 



What vocation do your parents want you to follow? 
Why? 



APPENDIX C, EXHIBIT XIII 



NAME: 



DATE: 



1. 



STEPS THAT LEAD TO A JOB 

Below you will find some steps that you may have to take 
leading up to a new job* Can you put them in the right 
order in which they take place? Write numbers 1, 2, 3, and 
so on where you see ( ) . 

Interviewing with the employer . 
Reporting to work the first day. 
Finding the job 

Writing or telephoning for the interview • 
Finding out how to get to the place of interview . 
Finding out when the bus or train leaves (and returns) 
to get you to the place of interview on time. 
Getting yourself ready for the interview by planning 
what to wear. 

Thanking the employer for the interview. 
Getting your first week's pay. 

Punching a time clock when you come in and when you leave. 
Looking in the Help-Wanted section of your newspaper. 
Making sure that you have enough money to pay for your 
bus or train fare to and from the place of interview. 



2. Check the way you should look when you report for a job 
interview: 



BOY 
Chewing gum 
Shined shoes 
Smoking a cigarette 
Neatly pressed pants 
11 Loud w sport shirt 
Neatly combed hair 



GIRL 
Chewing gum 
Shined shoes 
Smoking a cigarette 
Neat day outfit 
A lot of makeup 
A lot of jewelry 



APPENDIX C, EXHIBIT XIII (con'd) 



SELLING YOURSELF TO THE EMPLOYER 



1. Remember while on the actual interview: « 



A. The interviewer is sizing you up when you walk in, 
so show CONFIDENCE. 

B. If interviewer is a man, extend hand and give firm 
shake. If interviewer is a woman, only extend hand 
if she does. 

C. Give the correct greeting, "Good morning, Mr. 

" z ^ , _/ a student from 

High School, and I am applying for a position. " 
(KNOW THE PERSONNEL MANAGER'S NAME) 

D. Treat the employer with respect but not fear. 

E. Be yourself. 

F. Have correct posture while standing and sitting. 

G. Do not sit until told to do so. (Do not cross legs.) 

H. Use correct English. (Avoid using slang.) 

I. Do not chew gum or smoke. If offered a cigarette by 
the interviewer, refuse politely. 

J. Avoid saying, "I don't know." 

K. Try to answer the questions by saving more than "Yes" 

or "No." 
L. YOU ASK QUESTIONS 

1 . duties 

2 . hours 

3 . advancement 

4 . permanence 



II. Be able to answer the following questions: 



A. Why did you leave your last job? (Give an honest 
answer, but be careful. If you were fired, explain 
and give a reason why it will not happen again.) 

B. What kind of work do you want? (Don't say, "Anything.") 

C. Why did you come here to apply? (State career objec- 
tives and tell how the store may help you achieve them.) 

D. Do you think that you are qualified for the job? (Be 
convincing.) 

E. Do you have health problems? 

F. Have you ever been arrested? 

1. Acquitted 

2 . Charges 

3. Convicted 



HI- BE SURE TO THANK THE PERSONNEL DIRECTOR FOR THE INTERVIEW. 



APPENDIX C, EXHIBIT XIII (con'd) 



Physical Characta ristics 

9. Frequently we offend other* unknowingly. The liat 
below was compiled from the resulta of hundreds of answers to 
the question, "What physical trai-s keep people from presenting 
a good appearance and hence hurt their personalities?" Place 
a check mark before each thing that applies to you. 



Dirty fingernails 

Dirty hands 

Beard 

Excessive nake-up 

Powder smears or dabs 

Yellow or unclean teeth 

Pood between teeth 

Visible blackheads 

Pimples on face 

Dirty neck 

Greasy hair 

Dirty ears 

flirty scalp 

Dandruff 

Hair too long 

R agged fingernails 

Dirty shirt 

Soiled underclothes 

I Dirty col liar and cuffs 

Baggy trousers or skirt 

Soiled suit or dress 

R uns visible in hose 
Hose seams crooked 

Run-over heels 

Number of checks 



JUnshined shoes 
"Dirty, dirty shoes 
Body odor 
"Halitosis 
_Too few baths 
.Inappropriate clothes 
.Stoop shoulders 
_Slouchy walking 
.Awkward posture 
_Hair not combed 
"Greasy skin 
jGaudy fingernails 
jBroken shoestring 
"Buttons missing 
_ Le poorly tied 
"Tie crooked 
JTie wrinkled 
"Collar wrinkled 
jClothes fitting poorly 
"Dirty handerchief 
.Wrinkled suit or dress 
.Soiled, dusty purse 
"Torn gloves 
"Dirty gloves 



If you checked fewer than five items, you are neater and 
better groomed than the average college student. 

If you checked between five and ten items, vou are below 
average in neatness and should do something about it now. 

If you checked more than fifteen, you are in pretty bad 
shape. Drastic iction is necessary. 

Look over the items that you checked. Each one is a per- 
sonality defect in the eyes of ather perons. Every one of 
these defects can be eliminated. 



APPENDIX C, EXHIBIT XIV 
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MEMORAN DUM 

To; Teachers in Industrial Education Department 
From: jude T. Sorapuru, Vocational Counselor E.P.o.P. 
Re: Evaluation and summary of responses to written 
exercise of self-concept following self- 
development seminar held on Friday, February 
26, 1971. 
Date: March 3, 1971 



APPENDIX C ? EXHIBIT XIV (cor'd) 

ME 

I am 



Page 2 



I would like to 



Sometimes I think 



Once when I was little 



If only 



When I like someone , it's usually because 

When I dislike someone, it's usually because 

I show that I like others by 

I show my dislike of others by 

My best friend is 

My home is 

Senior High School 

Usually teachers are 

Education is important because 

When I get older , I 

It is easy to 

Something I find ha d to do is 



If I could do exactly what I wanted to do now I'd 
Someone I think is great is 



APPENDIX C, EXHIBIT XIV (con f d) 



Page 3 



Who am I? - Most responses here indicated identity as being 
Black and a Student* 

I would like to - Most students expressed a definite goal for 

themselves. Many stated a general goal such 
as, "I would like to be rich" or "I would 
like to be well known 

Sometimes I think - Responses here were generally indecisive* 

Thoughts reflected uncertainty about future 
plans and state of the world and society* 

Once when I was little - Most responses here indicated that 

respondents early plans have since 
changed* This indicates a maturation 
process and changes in values* Many 
people did not complete this statement* 

If only - Most responses to this statement indicated the desire 
for success and stature in life* The significant 
point here is that most of these are attainable if 
one worked at them* Some, however, are unrealistic 
as: "If only all people were black." 

When I like someone, it's usually because and - Responses here 
When I dislike someone it's usually because indicate a re- 
ciprocal type of 
relationship* " I 
like them if they 
like me." The 
reasons most often 
given were per- 
sonality and 
attitude* 

I show I like others by and - Responses here indicate a reserved 
I show I dislike others by attitude towards interpersonal 

relationships* Most statements 
only indicated a willingness or 
unwillingness to communicate ac- 
cording to how they felt towards 
the person* There seemed to be a 
lack of depth in their desire to 
show someone they liked them but 
some depth in their expression of 
dislike* 



APPENDIX C, EXHIBIT XIV (con'd) 



Page 4 



My best friend is - A surprising number of responses described 

the respondent as his own best friend or 
indicated they had no best friend. This 
again indicates a lack of depth in their 
interpersonal relationships. 

My home is - No significant responses. Most just listed their 
address. 

Senior High School - No significant responses. Same as above. 



Usually teachers are - 



Most responses here were positive and 
compliment airy. A few responses ques- 
tioned the motives of teachers and 
their interests. 



Education is important because - 



Practically all statements made 
related to the need for educa- 
tion in securing a job or a 
good job. 



When I get older , I - Most answers given here indicate the desire 

to accomplish material well-being; i.e., 
good job, rich, big house. 

It is easy to - Responses here indicated that many of the re- 
spondents felt it was easy to "get into trouble" 
or be negative. 



Something I find hard to do is - 



Answers range from school 
assignments to resisting 
temptation and getting a job, 



If I could do exactly what 
I wanted to do now I'd 



Most students did not complete this 
statement. However, some indicated 
they would remove themselves from 
school or the city or the state. 
Others, again expressed the desire 
to have great wealth or a good job, 
house, etc. 

Someone I think is great is - The majority of responses named 

the parents. One named H. Rap 
Brown, another, James Brown. 



APPENDIX C, EXHIBIT XV 
ATTITUDES TOWARD WORK SURVEY 



Grade ____ Male or Female 



Age 



We want to know what you think about Joba sad work. 
You can tell u 8 what you think by anawering tome questieoe. 
On the next three pages there are 20 questions to answer. 

Directions ! 

Read each question. 
Read the answers. 

Pick out the answer that tells how you would answer 
the question. -www* 

Draw a line under that answer. 

Before you start, look at these samples. 

Sample A 

his y 2ork? lnk * n * dUU Wh ° h * $ * J ° b ,h0uld ** pald £or doln * 

X£S NO 

If you think that the answer to the question is "Yes 11 
you would draw a line under "Yes" as shown above. 

Here is another sample. 

Sample B 

Which of these do you think is most true about Jobs? 

All people have jobs. 
Many people have Jobs. 
Only a few people have. Jobs. 

- ^ff h ttn8wer how you would answer the question? 

Draw a line under that answer. 

a- . , Th * ra a f e J no rt 8ht or wrong answers. You will not be 

answ^S^n 6 *? th * « UMt } on « d *™ - Una under the 
answer that tells how you would answer the question. 



APPENDIX C, EXHIBIT XV (con'd) 



Here are some questions that can be answered 

YES NO 

Draw a line under One of these answers for each 
question. Do not skip any questions. 

I. Would you like to listen to someone tell about the kind 
of work they do on their Job? 

YES NO 

?. Two people are talking ab*<4t the kind of work you want 
to do when you are grown up. Would you listen carefully 
to leam something about the job? ' 

YES NO 

? " orlobnn WatCh * W P r° 8 ? la that tells * bout Wnd. 
of jobs in your community? 

YES -~ 

NO 

4 * l?*? 1 * - ?/' yOU?r fanil y be « an to tell you about their 
Jobs, would you ask questions about the Jobs? 

YES NO 

5 * i° U vl8itin 8 • Place where people work so you 

could leam about different kinds of Jobs? 

YES NO 

6 * 5 e a y ?ob a wh!„ t0 pi " u fV° Ur,el£ wrkinE in * ««ein kind 
or a job when you finish school? 

YES 

NO 

? * Snd°»f thil t U 18 i ? ,ortant for y° u t0 *bout what 

kind of work you would like to do someday? 

YES NO 

3. Do you think you know about the kinds of work you would 
like to do when you finish school? * 

YES 

NO 



APPENDIX C, EXHIBIT XV (con'd) 



Here are some questions that have several answers • 
Draw a line under the ONE answer that best tells how 
you would answer the question* 



9. Which of these ideas do you think is most true about work? 

a) work is always hard and boring 

b) work is usually the same hard grind in whatever 

job you have 

c) work is sometimes hard and sometimes fun 

d) work is often fun 

e) work is always fun 

10. Which of these do you think is most true about jobs? 

a) Any job that pays a lot will be OK with me. 

b) I would like to do a job which I am good at. 

c) I don't care what job I will have, just so I can 

work. 

11. Which of these do you think is most true about work? 

a) Getting paid a lot is more important than liking 

a job. 

b) Liking a job is more important than getting paid 

a lot. 

12. Work is: 

a) something a person has to do 

b) doing something to help the community 

c) doing something to help yourself 

d) doing something just for the money 

13. About the jobs of some of the people in my family, I know 

a) many things 

b) some things 

c) on.ly a few things 

d) nothing 



APPENDIX C, EXHIBIT XV (con'd) 



Here are some questions that can be answered Yes or Ho. 
Draw a line under ONE of these answers for each question. 
Do not skip any. 



14. In choosing a Job, would you need to know what kind of a 
person you are? 

YES HO 

15. Do you know of any Jobs that you think that you would like 
to do when you finish school? 

YES „ 0 

16. Is work Important mainly because It lets you buy the things 
you want? 



YES 



HO 



17. By the time you are In high school should you be sure 
about the kind of work you want to do? 



YES 



HO 



18. Could people do any Job they wanted to as long as they 
tried very hard? 



YES 



HO 



19. Do you have only a very little Idea what having a lob 
would be like? 



YES 



HO 



20. Can you think of several Jobs that you would like to have 
when you finish school? 

YES M0 



APPENDIX C, EXHIBIT XVI 



APPLICATION FOR ENROLLMENT 
IN THE WORK EXPERIENCE PROGRAM OF INDUSTRIAL ARTS 

Parent or 

Name __Guardian's Name Date 

Address Phone Number 



k ? e Sex Height Weight Social Security # 

Distance from school 



Grade in school Do you plan to go to college? Yes No 

List the high school credits you have earned in: Math English 

Social Studies Science Industrial Arts 

Commercial Other 

Parent's Occupation: Father Mother 

What type of curriculum are you enrolled in? College Prep. 

General ____ Vocational 

What hobbies do you enjoy? 



List the clubs and organizations to which you belong 



Do you wear glasses? Yes No Will you have transportation to work? 

Yes No Do you have any physical handicaps? Yes No If Yes, 

please explain: 

List the name of employer and previous jobs you have held and the length 
of time spent on the job. 

Name of Employer Job Length of Time 



What occupations do you prefer to receive training in? 

First Preference 

Second Preference 



APPENDIX C, EXHIBIT XVI (con'd) 

APPLICATION FOR ENROLLMENT IN THE WORK EXPERIENCE PROGRAM OF INDUSTRIAL 
ARTS (continued) 

What types of work do you dislike? __ 

Will you be available to work after school? On Saturday 

What subjects do you need to graduate? ^ 



Teacher Comments 

1. Student Strengths or Deficiencies 

2. Would you recommend this student for vocational training? Why? 

3. Would you consider this student a potential drop-out? Why? 

4. Comment on student's personality and attitude* 



Counselor Appraisal 



If not enough space available, please use back of sheet 



APPENDIX C, EXHIBIT XVII 
TRAINING PLAN FOR COOPERATIVE 
WORK EXPERIENCE IN INDUSTRIAL ARTS 



(Name of student) 


(Age) (Grade) 


(Industrial Occupation) 


(Training Station) 


(Person responsible for 
training) 


^Number of weeks in training) 


HOURS: Mon. Tues. 


Wed. Thurs, Fri. Sat. 


In School 





Training Center 

Beginning wages: $ per hr. Starting date: 



TRAINING CENTER OUTLINE 
KNOWLEDGE-OPERATIONAL SKILLS-ABILITIES 



P* C** 



DATE TOTAL HOURS 

* Planned 
** Completed 



APPENDIX C, EXHIBIT XVII (COn'd) Page 2 

Provisions 

1. The school shall be responsible for providing technical and related 
instruction. 

2. The training shall progress from job to job in order to gain ex- 
perience in all phases of the occupation listed above. 

3. The schedule of compensation shall be set by the center and in line 
with other employees of like experience and ability. 

4. The Industrial Arts instructor will assist in the adjustment of 
problems . 

5. The parent shall be responsible for conduct of student. 

6. The student agrees to perform his duties at the training center and 
in school diligently and faithfully. 

7. The student shall have th*> same status as other employees and the 
training may be terminated for the same reasons as any other employee. 

8. No regular employee shall be laid off to train the student. 

9. If the student drops out of school, he will not be employed by the 
training center for a period of less than 90 days. 

OCCUPATIONAL COURSE OF STUDY 
INFORMATION UNITS OF INSTRUCTION IN OCCUPATIONAL AREA HOURS 



P* C* 1 



DATE TOTAL HOURS 



* Planned 
** Completed 



(Student) ~~ (Employer) 



(Parent or Guardian) (industrial Arts Instructor) 



(Chairman of Advisory Committee) (High School Principal) 

O 
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APPENDIX C, EXHIBIT XVIII 



HE 

I am 



I would like to 



Sometimes I think 



If only 



When I like someone, it's because 



I show that I like others by 



My best friend is _ mmmmmm 
Elementary School is 
Teachers are _ ______ 

Education is important because 
When I get older, I ________ 

Something I find hard to do is 



If I could do what I wanted to do now I'd 



Someone I think is great is 



APPENDIX C, EXHIBIT XIX 

Exemplary Program for Occupational Preparation 
Student's Work Report 



Week Ending , 

Student 

Firm - 

Department 

Supervisor _____ 

Please describe v he various types of work you 
have done this week. 



On what type of work did you spend most of 
your time during the past week? 



How would you rate your overall performance 
during the past week on the job? 

Very Good Oood Satisfactory Poor _ 

What instructions do you need to improve your 
performance on the job? 



Are you happy in the area where you are working? 

Yes Mo 

Do you feel that you are learning on the job? 

Yes Ho 

Has anything occurred that would require an 
immediate conference? Yes Mo 



Comments : 



APPENDIX C, EXHIBIT XIX (con'd) 

" Thing* to Think about when asking Occupational or Vocational Daclalona" 

1. What do I like about thla job? 

2. Row much training la required? 

3. How ouch education la required? 

4. What physical characteristic* are required? 

5. Ia there e need for theae type workers? 

6. What are the working conditions? 

7. What ere the poeelbllitlee for promotion? 

8. Is the salary usually good? 

9. Do I meet the physical and mental requirements? 

10. Does anyone else feel I will be successful at this Job? 

11. Does the Job require special abilities for deellog with people? 

12. What type work have you done which la related to thla — *p-cl«o? 



APPENDIX C, EXHIBIT X7. 



THIS IS TO SEE HOW YOU FEEL ABOUT SOS THINGS* THERE ARE 
NO RIGHT OR WRONG ANSWERS, CIRCLE EITHER THE TBS OR HO 
ACCORDING TO HOW YOU FEEL* 



1. When you finish school do you want to work? YES NO 

2. Do you think all jobs are important? YES NO 

3. Do you think people who work are happy? YES NO 

4. When you get a job do you think you will be a YES NO 
good worker? 

5* Do you think people should work hard? YES NO 

6. Should all grown-ups work? YES NO 



7. Would you like to have a susisr job when you YES NO 
are old enough? 

8. Would you like to do an important job? YES NO 

9. Should people who have families have to work? YES NO 

10. Should people get money who don't work? YES NO 

11. Do you think anybody really wants to work? YES NO 

12. Will you just work hard enough to get by? YES NO 

13. Do you think you should work to get money? YES NO 

14. Do you think people who work help other people? YES NO 

15. Do you like adults who don't work? YES NO 
16* Do you like adults who work? YES NO 
17* Do you think people work lust for money? YES NO 

18. Should people ever do a job they don't enjoy? YES NO 

19. Do you think people who work are unhappy? YES NO 

20. Do you think people who work make lots of 

friends? YES NO 



